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THE SPIRIT OF BROTHERHOOD 


By WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL 


Chairman of the American Branch of the World Alliance for 
Promoting International Friendship through the Churches. 


smw HERE are many religions. There are many varie- 
ties of Christianity. 





But every religion, down at the roots, means one 
thing: brotherhood. Christianity, at its heart, 
is the realization of common brotherhood through 
faith in a common Fatherhood. The spirit of 
brotherhood is the genius of religion. 


It is time we were caring less about the variations, and more avout 
the simple, fundamental theme. 


In a world desperately needing to be held together, served with the 
stern summons, “ Unite or perish,” the religious forces should subor- 
dinate everything else to the one simple task of fostering, deepening, 
and expressing the spirit of brotherhood. 


We need not wait for church unity. We need not wait for any- 
thing. Let each body of Christians, of whatever name or sign, let each 
group of religious folk, in any and every land, begin to put its main 
force into the production of great stores of goodwill, heeding the call 
of the faith it professes to lead in making this a brotherly world. 


There are potent forces making for a united world, forces eco- 
nomic, political, educational, cultural. The full power of them all 
must be exerted, if the world is to be held together. But back of them 
all, the motive and inspiration of them all, must be the spirit of brother- 
hood, or they will fail. Here is the high function of religion, its 
mightiest present opportunity. 


An unknown writer in the second century of our era put in noble, 
simple words the real part religion should play: 


* What the soul is in the body, that are Christians in the world. 
The soul holds the body together, and Christians hold the world to- 
gether. God has assigned to them this illustrious position, which it 
were unlawful for them ever to forsake.” 


Men and women of faith, all who believe in God and love humanity, 
let lesser things go, and put heart and soul and mind and strength 
into serving the spirit of brotherhood, which is the spirit of God, and 
the hope of man. 
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The Emperor Is Gone! 


As the Genoa Conference Is Projected for the Great Powers the 

Small Powers, Re-Created by Another Conference, Are Busy and 

Content Accepting Their Economic Misery as aFair Price for Long 
Coveted Freedom 


By Avrrep E. ZimMMERN 
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Naturclly the proposed Genoa Conference or any general meeting of the kind must 
be largely concerned with these countries of Southeastern Europe. Dr. Zimmern, who 
is one of the editors of “ The Round Table” and a writer of distinction, recently spent 
several months in traveling through these lands. He describes the physical conditions 
which prevail in the Balkans. He gives the human side of these much discussed peo- 
ple, who are to be understood only in the light of their fierce passion for independence. 
These factors must weigh heavily in determining the final decisions at the next World 








G6 UROPE,” we are 
being told, “ has been Balkan- 


constantly 


ized” by the war. The word is 
used, not without a curl of the lip, by 
writers and speakers, in Britain and 
America, whose devotion to the constitu- 
tional ideals of their own country is not 
deep enough to provide them with faith 
in the democracy of their neighbors. Too 
often indeed such critics are not, in any 
real sense, democrats at all, still less 
political thinkers, but just economists or 
business men whose avocations have 
trained them to regard statistics as the 
index of happiness and commercial con- 
venience as the golden rule for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. During the 
last two years a succession of writers, 
beginning with a distinguished Cam- 
bridge economist, Mr. J. M. Keynes, 


are the 


down to the recent books by the Ameri- 
can economists, Messrs. Bass and Moul- 
ton, and the American banker, Mr. Van- 
derlip, have systematically detracted 
from the main political achievement of 
the war—the rescue of Europe from 
autocracy and the liberation of its sub- 
ject peoples—and have preached this or 
that new form of imposed domination, 
whether by Customs Union ‘or finan- 
cial surveillance or compulsory dis- 
armament as the road to the revival of 
normal conditions of life and government. 

Far be it from the present writer, 
to decry the importance of the food- 
stuffs and raw materials, the transport 
facilities and foreign exchanges, which 
means of livelihood in our 
modern “ great society.” 


But in 1918 and 1919, when all 
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the world was talking politics, eco- 
nomics, the problem of how to get 
Europe back to work, should have been 
the order of the day. Today, when the 
European peoples, unaided by the states- 
men of the West, have struggled back to 
productivity as best they could, there is 
a real danger that economic considera- 


Memorial and Keble College, Oxford, are 
of yesterday, but a journey from Ostend 
to Warsaw is a leap into the unknown. 
In order to understand and to help—and 
help is impossible without understanding 
—the European Americans 
must learn to revise their pre-conceptions, 
to curb their impatience, to restrain their 


peoples, 


tions may unduly 
overshadow the 
scene. 

This is particu- 
larly true in re- 
gard to the region 
which 
subject of this arti- 
cle: the lands of the 
old Austria - Hun - 
Monarchy. 


forms’ the 


garian 
Democracies, espe- 
cially young democ- 
racies, have a pride 
of their own which, 
if it is not re- 
spected, above all 
if it is wounded by 
suggestions of pat- 
ronage and dicta- 
tion, may prefer to 
affirm independence 
even at the sacrifice 





THE LITTLE POWERS SHALL 
LEAD THEM 


At Porto Rosa in Italy delegates of 
all the Secession States of the old 
Hapsburg Empire—the countries-which 
Dr. Zimmern describes inythis article 
—met for six weeks last winter to dis- 
cuss their common economic prob- 
lems. The countries which had been 
on our side in the War sat down at 
ihe council table with their old en- 
emies and among other things agreed 
not to steal each other’s freight cars. 
Goods can now be shipped from 
Prague to Bucharest through ex-enemy 
countries on a single bill of lading. 

Can the Great Powers, which boast 
of so much more experience in gov- 
ernment, do as much for this restora- 
tion of normal economic conditions as 
those “ Balkanized” countries have 
done? That is the great ‘question 
facing the next World Conference. 

The problems of Western Europe 
are perhaps greater than those dealt 
with at Porto Rosa, but fundamentally 


they are the same—THE EDITORS. 


strategic vision, 
and to discard the 
telescope for the 
microscope. Above 
all, they must re- 
member that they 
are bound to Bal- 
kanized Europe by 
ties stronger than 
mere commercial 
inter dependence, 
by the presence in 
their own midst of 
thousands and tens 
of thousands ' of 
loyal Americans to 
whom some spot in 
the chequered _ re- 
gion between Dan- 
zig and Fiume, be- 
tween Eden and 
Adrianople is 
“home” in as true 








of convenience and 





a sense as West- 





prosperity. The 
same spirit which, in Ireland, has in- 
sisted, contrary to all the maxims of 
British common sense, in securing the 
right to erect a customs barrier between 
Dublin and Belfast, may, if it is not 
treated with the dignity due to free 
peoples, bring to naught the schemes of 
men who desire, quite rightly, to make 
the Danube as free, for the passave of 
men and goods, as the Mississippi. 
Americans think in space, as Euro- 
peans think in time. To an American, 
even of the East, fifty years is old for a 
building and thirty hours short for a 
railway journey. To an Eurovean, like 
the present writer, nurtured in two Four- 
Albert 


teenth-century Colleges, the 


minster Abbey and 
the Castle Rock at Edinburgh are to 
thousands of Americans of Anglo-Saxon 
stock. For the facile internationalists, 
some of them employers of immigrant 
labor on a large scale, who would tidy 
up the map of Europe without regard to 
the wishes of its republics, there is a 
verse of scripture which may be usefully 
adapted: if a man hath not loved the 
Czech and the Pole, the Slovak and the 
Serb, whom he hath seen, how shall he 
love and serve their blood brothers in 
Europe whom he hath not seen? 

The region between Germany and 
Russia, the so-called “ Balkanized” 
region of Europe, is indeed at this mo- 
ment the section of Europe which most 
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Despite its new dignity Prague is still a country town eager to show strangers what has been 
accomplished 


recalls the New World in spirit and out- 
look. If it has been “ Balkanized,” it 
has also been galvanized. The Europe 
of 1914, it must never be forgotten, was, 
to American eyes, just as much a Con- 
tinent of small states as the Europe of 
today and the collapse of the more auto- 
cratic Empires has only accentuated this 
earlier characteristic. There is a tale 
told of a high British authority which 
may serve to illustrate this point. An 
official was speaking to him of the Aus- 
trian province of Galicia. “ But surely,” 
he said, “Galicia is part of Hungary, 


not of Austria.” The expert held to this 


point, but the statesman was not to be 
convinced. “Galicia must be a part of 


Hungary,” he exclaimed. “ Just con- 
sider what a ridiculous shape Austria 
would be if Galicia really belonged to 
her.” The old Austria, extending from 
Bukovina right round the crescent to the 
top of Dalmatia by Montenegrian Auti- 
vari did present a very remarkable 
shape, far more remarkable than that of 
any of its present day successors; yet it 
managed to survive for generations, and 
even to become regarded as a_ sheet- 
anchor of European stability. And its 
break-up, it cannot be too often empha- 
sized, was not due to the sort of con- 
siderations which one predicted as likely 
to prove fatal to its successors, but to 
the discontent of the peoples assembled 
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in the relatively convenient Hapsburg 


household. The old Austro-Hungarian 
Customs Union, established with im- 


mense difficulty in 1850, and precariously 
renewed thereafter, in toilsome negoti- 
ations, at intervals of ten years, was not 
the paradise which present-day econo- 
mists, ignorant of nationalist sentiment, 
are fond of representing it to have been. 
It was more like a purgatory, a limbo in 
which the souls of nations, detached from 
their body, were striving by every means, 
legitimate or illegitimate, to assert their 
individuality. 


Unquenchable Nationalism 


“The common life of the two 
states’’ (Austria and Hungary) wrote 


a Viennese professor in a 
larly thoughtful article at the height of 
the war, “ has been the most unfortunate 
conceivable, and that, not in spite of but 


Union.” 


singu- 


just because of the Customs 
Economic nationalism, ostensibly ban- 
ished by the Customs Union, broke out 
in every field of policy. “ Every trade, 
every undertaking, every single factory,” 
the same writer continues, “is a scene of 
conflict, not a conflict waged purely on 
economic grounds, but a national con- 
flict in which the leaders are primarily 


And be- 


serried 


politicians and literary men. 
stand the 
whole, 


these leaders 
of the 


industrialization 


hind 
which 
land- 


ranks nation as a 
looks upon 
mark on the road to national greatness 


And he points 


as a 


and national prosperity.”’ 
out how the municipal and_ provincial 
administrations, the savings banks and 
cooperative societies and other nationally 
organized bodies, in Bohemia as_ in 
Poland, took part in these schemes of 
boycott and national advancement. Read- 

Friedrich “ Mittel- 
” and of Count Czernin’s account 


ers of Naumann’s 
europa 
of his unhappy career as Austro-Hun- 
will 


numerous instances in which the nation- 


garian Foreign Minister recall 


alism, not simply of the pro-ally nation- 
alities but of the Hungarians, interfered 


WORLD 


with the efficient conduct of the war and 
(what was perhaps even more crucial) 
of the Brest-Litovsk negotiations. 

The task which confronts democratic 
statesmanship in southeastern Europe is 
therefore no easy one. Happily the 
leaders are at hand who understand both 
the deep nationalist sentiment which has 
created and maintained the new states 
which im- 


and the material necessities 


of neighborliness and 


satisfied 


policy 
Happily 


nationalism is more easily led into 


pose a 
cooperation. also, 
rea- 
sonable roads than its intransigeant and 
dissatisfied prototype. 
Western powers, by a certain attitude ‘of 


However, the 


condescension, and by repeated displays 
of impatience, have created a feeling of 
solidarity among the dwellers in the 
Danube basin of which their statesmen 
have not been slow to take advantage. 
Its first manifestation was the “ Little 
Entente ’ Czecho-Slovakia, 
Roumania and Jugoslavia; but this has 


between 


since been widened and amplified by a 


series of negotiations through which, 
first Poland, and then Austria and Hun- 
gary, have been drawn into the circle. 
Finally in the Conference of Porto Rosa, 
held at the close of last all the 
succession States of the old Hapsburg 
Italy, 


terests in these respects are identical 


vear, 


Monarchy, including whose _ in- 
with theirs, worked out a whole series 
of technical with 
matters so important, and yet so hum- 


agreements, dealing 


drum, as postal services, freight cars and 
insurance funds, which are of the best 
augury for the growing economic soli- 
darity of the whole region—a solidarity 
based at last, and for the first time, upon 
the deliberate will of free and _ self- 
conscious peoples. 


Not Without Precedent 


Englishmen, familiar with the fiscal 


history of their own Dominions and 


of their erstwhile provinces, of Nova 
Scotia and Queensland Natal, 
ought to appreciate the significance 


and 
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of the development which is_ in 
progress and to remember that the Free 
Trade doctrinaires of Downing Street 
were snubbed as they sought to accelerate 
a similar process in the Victorian era. 
And Americans should look back to the 
mood in which the thirteen States were 
left after their war of liberation and 
recall that it was from their own ranks, 
not as a result of exhortations from Euro- 
pean sympathizers, that the Unionist 
impulse of Washington and Hamilton 
and those who followed theni. 

Let us now take the reader on a fleet- 
ing visit to this “ Balkanized ” region of 
the succession States of the old Haps- 
burg Monarchy. 

He can leave Paris one evening and 
be in Prague the next. Soon after he 
crosses the Czecho-Slovak frontier at 
Wallenstein’s Eger (Bohemian Chlet) 
he will become conscious, if he is a West 
European, that he has entered the home- 
land of a new and strangely attractive 
people—a people of wide brows, frank 
eyes, open faces and a dignified, yet also 
naive and childlike simplicity of bearing. 
And this wholesome and invigorating im- 
pression will be reinforced when he 
reaches the “‘ Wilson Station” at Prague 
and friendly hands escort him and his 
baggage into the streets of what is unmis- 
takably, despite its new dignity, still a 
country town. 


After Three Years of Freedom 

Prague, and indeed Czecho-Slovakia 
as a whole, is eager to welcome the 
strangers and to show them what has 
been accomplished in the last three years 
of independence and during generations 
of national struggle. If he is in difficulty 
for a lodging—for the hotels are apt to 
be overcrowded—there is a Bureau des 


If he 


Etrangers to solve his troubles. 


wants a good restaurant, the municipality 
(in keen competition with other delec- 
table resorts) provides him with excel- 
lent fare in a handsome building owned 
and run by the city, which includes a 


large concert hall and other attractions. 
There perhaps he will realize for the 
first time that Pilsen is not in Bavaria 
but in Czecho-Slovakia and its famous 
beer one of the assets of the new re- 
public. 

Inquiry into the religious development 
of the country brings you face to face 
with a strange and interesting situation. 
John Huss, whose statue defiantly 
erected in 1915, the five hundredth anni- 
versary of his martyrdom, dominates the 
chief square in the city, was both a 
Protestant and a Nationalist. As a~ 
Protestant he numbers among his ad- 
herents but a tenth of the population of 
the country, although in Slovakia as in 
Bohemia, the influence of these sturdy 
Huguenots is far greater than this pro- 
portion might suggest. But as a Nation- 
alist he is the hero of the whole people. 


“The Czecho-Slovak Church” 


When, therefore, after the Revolution, 
a new movement of protest broke out, its 
promoters, although not Hussites or 
Protestants in doctrine, appealed to the 
authority of the great national leader. 
This new movement, which aims at 
abolishing the celibacy of the priesthood, 
holding public worship in the vernacular 
and bringing the ministrations of the 
church closer to the people, has estab- 
lished itself under the name of “ The 
Czecho-Slovak Church” and is having 
its first priests ordained by Serbian, that 
is Orthodox, Bishops. Its future, wedged 
in as it is between Protestantism and the 
still dominant Catholicism, is uncertain, 
but there can be no question as to the 
enthusiasm and sincerity of its promoters 
or as to the abuses which they have set 
out to remedy. The receni election at 
the Vatican has made clear what impor- 
tance is attached in those quarters to the 
development of social and religious ten- 
dencies among the Western Slav peoples. 

Deep in discussion with some vener- 
able Serbian bishop, or a German- 
Bohemian deputy, the stranger may have 
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Budapest with an admiral for regent and an opera director for foreign minister is a strange 
medley 


his attention interrupted by a steady 
It is 
the recruits of the new army trudging 
home after a field day—that new army 
on which economists in Western Europe 
makers a 
good deal nearer to Prague than that, 
look with such disfavor. We step to the 
window and look out. It is an army of 
lads, with 
spring of the French poilu in their step. 
Their instructors are French, and Gen- 
Pelle 
Muttelhauser, honored names in Czecho- 
Slovakia, inculeated the 
human spirit, the camaraderie between 


tramp of feet in the street below. 


and America, and mischief 


peasant something of the 


eral and his successor General 


have warm 


officers and men which so finely distin- 
guishes the French from the old German 


army spirit. These French “ militarists,” 
so much abused in some quarters, are 
democrats, and they know too that, like 
the British seamen who reorganized the 
Greek navy, they are the servants, not 
the masters, of the new republic and its 
people. The proof of their work is in 
the recent mobilization on the occasion 
of Karl Hapsburg’s second brief return 
to Hungary, when Premier Benes was 
able to show his neighbors, some of them 
hitherto incredulous, that he had the 
army of his policy. 


But the most fascinating part of 


Prague is the Castle Hill across the 
Moldau, where the power of Austria once 
sat enthroned and the philosopher-pres- 
ident sits today; and, to one stranger at 
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least, the most revered and revealing 
spot in that great pile of buildings out- 
lined against the sky is the President’s 
library, where a sympathetic secretary 
allowed him for a few too brief moments 
to browse. There indeed is a real living 
centre of the world’s thought. 

Books in the most various languages 
and on the most varied subjects, from 
Plato to Tolstoi and his Czech forerun- 
ners, from Royce and James and Inge to 
Soloviev and the Russian Hegelians, 
from Cobden and Keynes to Kautsky 
and Renner, including a forbidden shelf 
of pure Logicians, arranged for work 
and not for show, bear witness to the 
equipment of one whose mind and career 
make him the intellectual leader of 
Europe, whilst his heart, still aflame 
after a lifetime of hard thinking, makes 
him not the master but the father of his 
people. While the writer was in Prague 
the President was at Capri, whither 
many cases of books accompanied him. 
When, a few weeks later, he returned 
to his own country, he was met, at a 
frontier town, by a civic deputation. 
“ Surrounded by enemies as we are,” said 
one of the speakers, “ We feel more 
secure when we have you in our midst.” 
“If we still have enemies,” replied the 
President, with a gentle rebuke, “it is 
our business so to act that they do not 
remain our enemies.” This is real 
peace-making, not sentimentality; and it 
is the spirit of the group of men on the 
Castle Hill, pupils and disciples of 
Masarvk. 

A Real Frontier Town 

But we cannot remain in Prague, leav- 
ing Slovakia aside, let us hasten on to 
Bratislava, the Pressburg of the Ger- 
mans, Poszouy of the Magyars, where 
the new republic has access to the 
Danube and is seeking to develop a 


great port cf transit between the Elbe- 
North Sea system and the Danubian 
lands. Bratislava is a _ real _ frontier 
town. Before the revolution it was on 


the old Austro-Hungarian frontier, and 
its population is partly Hungarian, 
partly German, with a large admixture 
of Jews (who have gained by being 
transferred to the more liberal Czecho- 
Slovak regime) and of Slovaks in the 
surrounding country. It is well gar- 
risoned and well officiated, as was in- 
deed proved to be needful during Karl 
Hapsburg’s escapades; but the process 
of appeasement and settling down has 
begun. Of the two bootblacks who ply 
their trade in partnership in the prin- 
cipal square, one is a Czech, the other a 
Magyar; thus does economic coopera- 
tion precede closer political relations. 
There too is to be found a_ typical 
gemutlich German-Austrian cabman who 
reveals a surprising knowledge of the 
Far East. On interrogation he tells how 
he was taken from his box-seat, plunged 
into the Great War, captured and sent 
to Siberia; how he escaped, made his 
way to Korea, thence to Japan, thence to 
Port Said, and then via Trieste back to 
cab driving in his native Pressburg. On 
the quay, watching the embarkation on 
the Danube boats, vou will find his oppo- 
site number, a Czech soldier whe marched 
out an unwilling conscript and returned 
from Siberia a few months since with 
colors flying a member of that Legionary 
Force which has made perhaps, as 
romantic a return journey as any body 
ef troops since Xenophon’s Ten Thous- 
and found theireway home from Meso- 
potamia. As you chat with him over 
his experiences he pauses to draw atten- 
tion to a masterful English figure mak- 
ing his way through the waiting crowd. 
“That,” he remarks, with no great 
sympathy in his voice, “is the represen- 
tative of the new company which is run- 
ning the Danube steamships; and there.” 
he adds, his face brightening, for de- 
spite the Washington Conference, all the 
world prefers a sailor to a trader, “ are 
the .British monitors who have come 
here to watch over the execution of the 


Treaties.”” A few weeks later one of 
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them was speeding Karl Hapsburg down- 
stream to Constantiza on his way to his 
third, let us hope his final exile. 

But Poszouy, where the Kings of Hun- 
gary were crowned, has still a Magyar 


= 


side to its life. 

It is, not strategically, but in tne hap- 
pier and more harmonious world of the 
spirit, the Key to Buda Pest. The war 
has left the Magyar humbled in his pride 
and truncated in his ancient territories ; 
yet in a sense it is a liberation for him 
too, as for his neighbors. For the Mag- 
var and the German were not intended 
by nature to be allies, and the true des- 
tiny of the Magyar is to develop, in a 
world of cooperation, not of conquest 
or ascendancy, his astonishing and so 
strangely unEuropean qualities of quick 
intellect, vivid imagination, and refined 
and delicate sensibility. Buda Pest, with 
an admiral for Regent and an opera di- 
rector for Foreign Minister, and a grow- 
ing body of small peasants in its parlia- 
ment, is a strange medley of militarism, 
art and agrarianism, too intricate to be 
the traveler ignorant of 
the language. It is filled, with 
refugees, land-owners from Transylva- 


unravelled by 
too, 
nia and Croatia, who have returned to 
their town houses, and humbler folk who, 
distrustful of the minority right’s clauses 
of the Treaties, their 
homes and been given temporary quar- 


have forsaken 
ters in railway carriages in a siding near 
the chief station. 

Before Southern 
Slavs let us take a glimpse at Buda 
Pest’s companion in humiliation, the once 
The misery 


passing on to the 


proud and still gay Vienna. 
of which Western Europe read so much 
is little in evidence on her boulevards— 
for misery, especially middle-class mis- 
ery, prefers to sit at home. The prices 
in the shops are set for foreigners or for 
prosperous peasants or for those who are 
making new money and have the bargain- 
ing power to adjust their earnings to the 


exchange rates. But the factories are 


working, and the commercial community 


believes, or affects to believe, that Vi- 
enna’s position as an entrepot, thanks to 
her accumulated skill and 
and to the momentum of her railway 
system, will survive the loss of her former 
Drive through the deserted 
courts of the Hapsburg and you will 
realize how the glory has departed from 
and if ask 
where that good servant of the new re- 
public, President Hainisch, happens to 
live he will show ¥ou how little repub- 
lican he is by affecting not to know. And 


experience, 


provinces. 


Vienna ; you your driver 


you will contrast his colleague in Prague, 
who passing a canopied monument once 
occupied by an imperial Hapsburg fig- 
turned round to the visitors and 
remarked with laconic irony: “The monu- 


ure, 


ment is there, but the Emperor is gone.” 

But we must leave the German speak- 
ing world and turn East and South. If 
you divide the journey between boat and 
train you double your chance of inter- 
esting acquaintanceship. On the train 
you may fall in with an intelligent and 
quiet-spoken young man of American 
speech who turns out to be an ex-engine 
driver (alias locomotive engineer) on a 
Californian railroad on his way home io 
his aged parents in the Banat, to take 
up the farm left derelict by the death 
of his two brothers in the war. He is 
«a Serb, brought up to despise the Rou- 
manians and Magyars who inhabit that 
intermingled. region; but he is also an 
American and as he looks lovingly at 
the outspread eagle on his dollar and 
shows the good gold filling in ,his teeth 
while he talks, he much 
of breadth and tolerance he has acquired 
in the wide spaces of the West and one 
wonders what kind of life this returned 
Odysseus will lead in his native Ithaca. 


reveals how 


Our train moves out of Semlin; where 
for so long the legions of Hapsburg 
autocracy kept watch over the proud 
young democracy of the Balkans, crosses 
the Save bridge and enters the unas- 
suming station of Belgrade, so unlike 
the vast Central European structures 
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adapted for the mobilization of imperial 
troops. Willing hands pile the baggage 
upon a rustic conveyance and off we go 
through the night, through streets still 
paving 
more reminiscent of an earthquake. * But 


conscious of bombardment, on 


the accommodation that awaits us, at the 
close of the seemingly so perilous pas- 
sage, is as clean and comfortable as the 
welcome is warm and sincere. 

Of all the belligerents in the Great 
War the Serbs have suffered the most 
Racked by 
bombardment and invasion, victims alike 
of the Allied blockade and the enemy 


and complained the least. 


occupation, decimated by disease, 


anguished by bereavement and by the 
harrowing suspense and_ separation of 
exile, they have brightened their life and 
manfully undertaken to repair their 
losses and set in order their vast dis- 
array. A Belgrade Government office, 
where the business of the new Jugoslav 
Kingdom is conducted, gives no out- 
ward evidence of the faultless mechanical 
equipment of the West, or of Berlin; 
but when, after passing through strange 
ante chambers, you reach the inner 
sanctum you and a heroic body of hard 
workers facing the problems of peace 
with the same titanic energy and hope- 
fulness as the soldiers of Marshal Mis- 
chitch displayed during the long years 
of war. Belgrade, half village, half 
metropolis, city of ox-wagons and auto- 
mobiles, where the old-fashioned Turk- 
ish booths jostle the new bureau des 
Wagons-lits and the new national Par- 
liament meets perforce in an humble old 
barracks, is the most invigorating, and 
the most lovable of all Furope’s capitals, 
new and old. To visit it is to realize 
afresh the old Christian lesson of the 
value of suffering. 

Jugoslavia is best entered from the 
East, for its inspiration comes from the 
primitive East, as that of America from 
the primitive West. 
halting point, has been described, by the 


Zagret, our next 


class of critics who do not deal in spir- 


itual values, as twelve hours nearer civ- 
But Croatia, who left it too 
largely to others to achieve her libera- 
For the 
moment her mind is in confusion. Italy 
and Hungary, Catholicism and commer- 
cialism have left traces upon her soul 


ilization. 


tion, has still much to learn. 


and the true native quality is still unre- 
She is the weak link in the Jugo- 
slav chain; but she has two strong sisters, 


vealed. 


east and west, to give her assurance and 
to help her to find her direction. 

To pass from Croatia to Slovenia, from 
Zagret to Alpine Ljullyana is to pass 
from twilight to sunlight. The Slovenes, 
the westernmost bulwark of the South- 
ern Slavs, have the fire and passion of 
the Serbs, together with the discipline 
and science of the Czechs under Austrian 
rule. They have learned from the West 
without being enslaved by it and they 
form an invaluable element in the new 
kingdom. A Slovene Sokol festival is an 
object lesson in national dignity and self- 
control, as in power of organization. 
Here in Ljullyana, where an old castle 
looks down on the bright, clean, busy 
town, where, in the invigorating moun- 
tain air the best of Switzerland and the 
best of Russia seem to meet, where a 
wedge of true Slavdom runs up_ into 
Central and West European lands, we 
may take leave of the Balkans, now to 
become, we may hope, an honored name. 
There is a church in Ljullyana, pitched, 
in picturesque Italian fashion behind a 
broad flight of stairs facing an irregu- 
lar piazza, whither the people of Ljul- 
lvana love to flock on days of festival. 
On one side of the aisle kneel the women, 
with white embroidered shawls over their 
heads, like a mysterious assembly of 
hierophants: upon the other, equally rev- 
erent, kneel the men. Here, in God's 
temple, not among the moneychangers, 
let us leave the Balkan peoples, more 
conscious perhaps than the most so- 
phisticated peoples of the West of the 
true sources of human power and prog- 


ress. 








The International Town Meeting 


The Washington Conference Demonstrated that Meetings Between 
Nations Can Be as Frank as a Lumbermen’s Convention—T his 
American Plan May Prevail at Genoa 


By Epwarp G. Lowry 





them. 


timate than most newspaper men enjoy. 
His familiarity with life in the Capital 
* Washington Close-ups.°—THE EDITORS. 





Mr. Lowry was known to all the correspondents in Washington during the Confer- 
ence as quite as close up, if not a bit closer, to the center of information as any of 


His service as Secretary to our Embassy in London, during the War, had given him 
a background knowledge of European diplomatic personnel and method more in- 


was demonstrated in his popular book 








RESIDENT HARDING was put 
P in a position that he found par- 

ticularly distasteful when the 
United States was invited to participate 
in an economic conference at Genoa. He 
knew that he would have to face criti- 
cism and blame whether his decision was 
to go to Genoa or to stay away. He 
desired to evade, as long as _ possible, 
having to make and disclose a decision. 
In this he was greatly helped by the 
French, who first declared they would 
not attend the Genoa meeting if a re- 
vision’ of the German reparations was to 
be discussed, and who later sought a 
postponement of the conference. This 
attitude of Poincaré and his Government 
plaved directly into Mr. Harding's 
hands, 

Through this period of postponement 
and delay it became clear that it was to 
be an “economic” conference in name 
only; actually it was to be a_ political 
conference. Nobody at Washington had 
any desire to discuss European politics 
in Europe with Europeans. The Genoa 
proposal became suspect. The impres- 
sion grew that its proponents had pur- 
poses and designs and ends not fully dis- 
closed and revealed to us. 

Not the least curious and puzzling 
feature of the whole enterprise was the 
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constantly iterated word from Europe 
that without the presence, participation 
and cooperation of the United States the 
Genoa meeting would be meaningless. It 
seemed odd, if this was the case, that 
we had not been consulted in advance of 
the invitation or given any indicatiow 
of the role we were to play in the con- 
ference. Even if the projected meeting 
at Genoa had been, as it was called in 
the prospectus, a purely economic con- 
ference, it was questionable what effec- 
tive aid the United States could lend by 
attending. An armed man, afraid of his 
neighbors, living beyond his means, and 
in debt, is not an attractive figure as an 
associate. What is needed in Europe 
is a new state of mind; to be precise, the 
state of mind and atmosphere in which 
the Washington Conference was _ con- 
ceived, projected and carried through. 
If it had not been for the great success 
of the Washington Conference, the 
Genoa Conference could not have been 
called. The Washington meeting made 
the Genoa meeting possible. Our Con- 
ference had for its motto, “‘ Honesty, 
Simplicity and Honor.” The Genoa 
proposal should have been tinctured 
with these three admirable attributes. 
The outstanding circumstance and 
important fact of the Washington Con- 
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ference is that it was held at Wash- 
It was the significant fact of 
the meeting to which all other facts 


ington. 


were subordinate and upon which the 
whole meaning of the gathering hinged. 
All the atmosphere of a European meet- 
ing was lacking. All the age-old back- 
ground of intrigue and hereditary Euro- 
pean rivalries, distrusts and suspicions 
disappeared in the thin local air. It was 
the first town meeting ever held to 
discuss world affairs. The whole exer- 
cises were marked by the minimum of 
formality, of fixed procedure, of orderly 
arrangement, of diplomatic protocol. It 
was the first world conference of inter- 
national import ever held in other than 
a European capital. 

Heretofore it has been the American 
at these international assemblages who 
when he rang the bell of his hotel room 
and when the servitor appeared began 
tentatively, ‘““ Apportez moi,” hoping he 
would get his laundry, but more often 
than not getting ice water from the 
international mind of the polyglot who 
had been rigidly instructed that we could 
not long survive being deprived of our 
national beverage. 

Or on the streets of the foreign capital 
it was usually the American who went 
about with a bit of paper on which the 
address he sought was plainly written, 
and which, as a final recourse, he reluc- 
tantly produced after reducing the taxi 
chauffeur to a state of mental collapse 
by vainly attempting to make known his 
tongue of the 


desires in the native 


country. Every one who has had the 
experience knows what a complete in- 
feriority complex it produces. The 
spectacle survived here unabated, but it 
was the eminent alien sojourners and 
not ourselves who emerged flustered from 
these puzzling contacts. 

Little things, you may say, but in the 
aggregate they made the atmosphere in 
which the big things of the conference 
were considered. 


Do you suppose that 
even the indifferent Mr. Balfour was not 


affected in some degree in his tiny flat 
in a flatiron building on Connecticut 
avenue, where the aged darkey elevator 
attendant invariably spoke of him as 
‘dat ole gem’men Lord on de fo’th flo,” 
by the new environment and a thousand 
new types of daily contacts? Mr. Bal- 
four has been attending international 
conferences and gatherings for some 
forty-odd years, but he never attended 
one like this before. 

I am sure it has not lain in his ex- 
perience to sit publicly in an interna- 
tional assemblage to consider the peace 
of the world, where the public galleries 
participated to the extent of interrupting 
the fixed program by calling aloud and 
by name upon the foreign delegates to 
make impromptu addresses and cheering 
them heartily when they sat down. This, 
as you know, was done at the opening 
session. , 

And I doubt whether Mr. Balfour ever 
lived as simply as he lived at Washington, 
in a flat over a hat shop, with the street 
cars running in front of his door and 
under his window. I very much doubt 
whether ever before Mr. Balfour had 
been kept awake by one of these modern 
contrivances for the convenience of the 
proletariat, and the lesser bourgeois, 
which he thinks of as trams. 

I venture to suspect that these new 
and altered circumstances of his. daily 
life were not without their effect. He 
could never have any premonition of that 
coming ice age, which George Wyndham 
said accounted for his indifference, while 
living in a steam-heated apartment at 
Mr. Balfour is today one 
of the most highly civilized figures of 


Washington. 


the whole world, and a_ personage of 
extraordinary charm. He _ has been 
accustomed through his long life to quiet 
abodes and spacious parks, he has been 
accustomed to walk with kings; and when 
he has gone about on his sovereign’s busi- 
ness he has been housed in palaces. 
Now, whatever may be the advantage 
in the so-called modern conveniences of 
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The way the delegates used to trust one another 


a flat or apartment, they still lack some- 
thing of the amenities of a palace. 

There is no such thing as a secret at 
What is 
here is something that is kept under 
week and is not known to 
more than 500 persons. 


Washington. called a_ secret 


cover for a 


The town is a great whispering gal- 
lery with perfect acoustics. Everything 
It is the habit and 
practice and tradition of all who reside 
talk about what they 
exchange and 


can be and is heard. 


here to know. 
They 


gossip on every occasion. 


news views and 
It is a great 


settlement of news gatherevs and news 


The journalist has only 
flood-tide 
needs and desires for his purposes. 


disseminators. 
to select from the what he 

The power of news divination, of close 
operation of intelligent deduction and of 
every comment and characterization, is 
more widely diffused here than, perhaps, 
any other place in the whole wide world. 

One of the constants of the Washing- 
ton conference was the disclosure of the 
fear and suspicion that one part of the 
That their 
fears and suspicions have been appre- 


world entertains for another. 


ciably reduced and dissipated is one of 


Much 


the achievements of that meeting. 
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The new way in the city where there are no secrets 


was done in the conference and now ap- 
parently some of the same ground will 
have to be gone over in public debate in 
the Senate to allay the fears here and 
abroad that the respective delegations 
have “ hornswoggled ” one another. 
Almost 
touch, especially if we are of the earnest, 


everything we Americans 
sincere type, we seem to make bleak and 
stark. We are not much at pageantry, 
pomp and circumstance. Our daily lives 
as well as our ceremonials lack parades, 
effects. Our native 
atmosphere is distinctly thin and reveal- 


glitter and_ rich 


ing. Apparently it is just the atmos- 


that an international conference 


needs in which to do its business. At 


phere 


any rate, it precisely suited the proceed- 
ings of the conference held here this 
winter. 

It was, I think, rather a disconcerting 
atmosphere for the Europeans. It was 
quite unlike anything to which they were 
accustomed. They came here, too, tired 
of conferences, and not having much 
faith in them. 
came here had been to Spa or Brussels 


Nearly every one who 


or Paris or London or Lympne or San 
Remo or Geneva at one time or another 
since the armistice to discuss the state 
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of the world, and find a cure for its ills. 
To them the Washington conference was 
just another one of those things. This 
languid attitude disappeared on the first 
day of the meeting, never to reappear. 
The tone and character of the conference 
was set then. 


Fifteen years ago the so eminent 
aliens who attended this conference 


would have put us in a flutter. But not 
We were as calm as calm in their 
presence. That was something gained. 
We had been learning about them, and 
apparently more than some of them had 
It was rather 


today. 


been learning about us. 
heartening to discover that they had not 
brought over with them, from 
Europe or Asia, any intellectual giant 
that we could match with a fair 
degree of equality. I do not know that 
quite all of them have been cured of a 
certain that Mr. Lowell 
wrote about, but so far as Washington 
and our public men are concerned, we 


either 


not 


condescension 


have quite recovered from any inferior- 
ity complex that may have hampered our 
relations with, or blurred our vision of, 
the polities 
abroad. 

It is a national trait and characteristic 
of ours to advertise our political defects 
and deficiencies and to treat bleakly and 


so-called great world of 


starkly our public men, especially in 
times of stress, but as was disclosed here 
this winter, our men stand scrutiny and 
comparison with any of the figures who 
come as from 


have representatives 


abroad. They are just ordinary men, 
seeking a way like ourselves. Our poli- 
tics and our political methods are not 
more corrupt than theirs, and not so 
petty, in 
think. 
Every one here has been making these 
contrasts and comparisons. A witty and 
keen observer of national traits said that 
the English were given to understate- 


many respects, I venture to 


ment through arrogance, and the Ameri- 
overstatement because of a 
Also it noted 


cans to 


national diffidence. was 


of us by this same analyst that our public 
(except the late Senator Knox) 
aever say in a sentence what they can 


men 


say in a paragraph. 

The great thing to be said about the 
Washington gathering is that it proved, 
and it required to be proved, that men 
cf diverse nationalities, diverse tongues 
and representing nations having diver- 
gent and 
prejudices could find a common ground 


interests, traditions racial 
for meeting. 

It was not an easy job. It required 
patience, tact, skill, understanding, tol- 
erance, and a world of good humor. But 
in the end it was possible not only to 
come to such agreements as were reached, 
but to hold other conferences in the 
future to consider other phases of this 
sadly disordered world that were not on 
the agenda here. It has improved inter- 
national relations. We have all learned 
that nations can “get together” and 
agree on a program just as the steel 
and the hardwood 
people do here at home. 


industry lumber 

Moreover, it has been noted and ob- 
served that fear and greed on the part 
of the participants are the two chief 
obstacles to be overcome in effecting any 


common action or unity of thought 
among nations as among men. It was 


fear in large part that caused the French 
to be so ill at ease here, to play the part 
they played so greatly to their disadvan- 
Fear of a recuperated Germany, 
fear that they were being deprived of 
full consideration, fear of being slighted, 


tage. 


fear that they were slipping from their 
long time estate as one of the first-class 
powers, fear that they could not get out 
of the 
the other participating countries. 

It has been established anew that the 


conference as much as some of 


success of a conference, such as ours, is 
That is, the 
larger the number of participants the 


in inverse ratio to its size. 


smaller the chances of coming to agree- 


ment. 
I am casting a wide circle 


before 
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coming to my point that the main accom- 
plishment of the conference did not lie 
in the agreements it made or the treaties 
it drew, but the better understanding 
that has been reached between the peo- 
ples of the countries that participated. 
I talked time and again with the chief 
representatives of the European nations 
here and with the Japanese. I asked 
each of them, ““ What chief good has been 
What is the biggest and best 
With 


a heartening unanimity and without a 


attained ? 


thing done at the conference? ”’ 


single dissent the reply has been: 
“We 


you, and you with us. 


have become acquainted with 
There has been 
a real meeting of minds. We, all of us, 
feel that we now know the United States, 
state of method of 


approach and manner of solving vexed 


your mind, your 


problems. .And you know some of us for 
the first time. You know our national 
problems and what we conceive to be our 
vital national interest. We have all done 
a great deal of thinking aloud in the 
privacy of the conference room. It has 
been helpful. Mr. Hughes set the 
fashion. Not within the knowledge of 
any of us has there ever been an inter- 
national gathering where there was so 
much truth telling. These proceedings 
were put on the plans of fair dealing 
and plain speaking at the very beginning 
That has 


been the outstanding and amazing char- 


and were maintained there. 


acteristic of the whole exercises.” 
These words are a composite of the 

impressions and recollections the dele- 

They had 


had removed some curious impressions 


gates took home with them. 


of us. A great many of our visitors 
strongly entertained the notion, in Sen- 
ator Ashurst’s phrase, that the United 
States was a fountain, not a cistern; and 
They 


came to us as to a human Christmas tree. 


her open hand a horn of plenty. 


This notion, it may be said, was confined 
to the continent of Europe. 


It has been dissipated. We have been 


spending so much money in Europe for 
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so long, and since 1914 have given and 
sent so much there by way of charity to 
relieve the distress resulting both from 
war and politics that some of the emi- 
nent aliens who came here rather took 
the line that it was our bounden duty 
and obligation to see that none in Europe 
lacked for anything. They know better 
now, and that is something gained. The 
nature and tone and prevailing frankness 
and openness cf the conference enabled 
us to do that. 

I quite agree with Col. 
that Washington is the ideal place for 
Both the light 
here. 


Repington 


international gatherings. 
and the 
There is a sort of plainness and sim- 


acoustics are so good 
plicity and lack of pretense that rakes 
for understanding. 

The conference was run on what we 
like to think of as the American plan. 
While it lacked the pageantry and color- 
ful effects of notable 
gresses and while it had not a rich and 


European con- 


colorful background, it did possess cer- 
tain other qualities and attributes that 
have given it distinction and significance. 
It had a definite, clear, straightforward 
program, for one thing. It was marked 
by straight dealing and a minimum of 
intrigue. What doubt and confusion and 
surmise and cynicism existed was for the 
most part outside the conference chamber 
and not in it. The conduct of the pro- 
ceedings and the tone that marked them 
gave the whole exercises a bleakness, a 
bareness and a plainness, but that is true 
gathering that 


of any | really means 
business. 

What went on here was for all the 
world analogous to the making of a 
phonograph recerd. It was an undress 
There was an acute con- 
sciousness and. realization that the 


audience for whom the record was being 


performance. 


made was 
That it was not concerned with 


not here, but widely dis- 
persed. 
the posturing and dress of the players 
but solely with the record itself when it 


was made and distributed broadcast 
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throughout the world for approval. It 
is to be judged on its merits as a record 
and no account will be taken of the con- 
ditions under which it was made. Such 
a condition makes for ease and relaxa- 
tion, and absence of displays of vanity 
at such an undress rehearsal as this was. 

Now the essential difference between 
stars appearing in opera at the Metro- 
politan and in one of the New Jersey 
laboratories to make a phonograph record 
is this: In the opera house if they sing 
off the key or are in bad voice the au- 
dience is disappointed but nevertheless 
penalty is 
In the labora- 


politely applauds and no 
imposed upon the artist. 


tory art must live up to the conditions 


of a business contract. If the artist 
sings badly, if he makes even a single 


false note he must do it all over again. 
That is the situation in which the dele- 

gates to ‘Washington found themselves. 

They knew it, They 


stantly and conscientiously addressing 


too. were con- 
themselves to that audience beyond and 
outside the limits of the conference room 
for whom the record was being made. 
They were not thinking of the other dele- 
gates any more than Caruso making a 
record thought of his accompanist, but 
of the millions outside whose verdict and 
approval he was endeavoring to gain. 
The delegates knew what they had to 
do. They knew the record they were 


expected to make. They knew whoever 


struck a false note would be found out. 
The moving needle writes and having 
writ reproduces with absolute fidelity 
what it has heard. 

I think I am not wrong in saying that 
at most of the great international assem- 
blages prior to this one the principal 
characters or performers were acting out 
on the stage with all the usual accessories 
of lights, music, costumes, paint, wigs 
and make-up. They not only put on the 
play but they were their own audiences 
and appraised the value of their own 
performance. They did not have to 
appeal beyond their own select circle. 
These other gatherings were in a sense 
operatic performances given before hand- 
picked and invited audiences. None of 
them ever achieved a lasting and popular 
success. Their basis of appeal was too 
narrow. 

When Europe is prepared to hold a 
otherwise, on 
these and in an 
atmosphere as bleak and truth compel- 
ling as surrounded our own exercises, 
she will be in a fair way to settling her 
troubles. Though it does not lie in the 
mouth of one of us to say so, all confer- 
ences to settle European affairs should 
be held in Washington for the next ten 
vears. It is easier, even for the Euro- 
peans, to think clearly about Europe out 
That we have just 


conference, economic or 
terms and conditions, 


here than over there. 
proved. 





publishers. 


those months. 


ence. 





The Washington Conference on the limitation of naval armaments took place so 
recently that as yet no serious interpretations of the meeting have come from the 
However, there has probably never been an international gathering of 
the kind which was so fully and so comprehensively recorded by the daily press. 
Washington was the mecca of the most highly skilled writers of the world during 
Several of the correspondents have republished their articles; and} 
these provide a vivid day-by-day picture of what took place. 
have the perspective which is necessary for a reasoned and final estimate, but they 
should be full of interest to those who wish to clarify their knowledge of the Confer- 
Among the more interesting of these collections are those by Mark Sullivan, 
Ida Tarbell and H. G. Wells (“ Washington and the Riddle of Peace”: MacMillan). 
Also in Colonel Repington’s chatty diary, “ After the War” (Houghton, Mifflin), there 
is a chapter devoted to the Washington Conference. 


They naturally do not 


























Dollar Is at a 


American 


Discount — The Worst 


Courtesy Swiss Fed. Railways 


Swiss Cows Join the Unemployed 


Even the Cows Are Out of Work in the One Country Where the 


Economic 


Crisis in Switzerland’s History Threatens Because Her Money 
Is Too Good 


By Lovis ScHuLTHEss 





den Amerikanischen Kontinent.” 


on behalf of the League of Nations. 


THE EDITORS. 





Dr. Louis Schulthess was a lawyer before he became a journalist. 

It was during his first trip to America, before the War, that he began to send 
letters to his home paper, the Neue Zurcher Zeitung—the leading Liberal paper of 
German Switzerland. This correspondence was republished in a little book “ Durch 
During the War, Dr. Schulthess was for a while at- 
tached to the Swiss Legation at Washington and then went back to Berne to work 


He returned to this country several months ago and has been sending reports to 
his paper on the Institute of Politics at Williamstown and the Arms Conference.— 








HE American travelling in Europe 
T today finds himself a rich man 

wherever he goes — except in 
Switzerland. 

His $50 check brings him in France 
more than twice as many frances as it 
did before the War, in Italy more than 
four times as many lires, in Germany, 
no less 10.000 marks—before the 
War it 200— 
and in Austria fifty dollars will bring a 


basket full of paper crowns. 


than 


would have been worth 


But when he enters Switzerland, from 
any of the four countries which surround 
this Alpine Republic, he finds that his 
$50 check is worth no more than it was 
before the War—in fact it is worth less. 
For Switzerland is the only country in 
the world where the American dollar is 
today at a discount. 

So the 


American tourist does not 


linger in Switzerland. Giving a quick 
glance at the beauties of nature—its 
lakes and glaciers and mountains, for 
land of William Tell is 
famous—he hastens away to one of the 
fifty 
dollar check again makes him feel like 


which the 


neighboring countries where his 
a millionaire. 

The little democracy of not quite four 
million people, of three different lan- 
guages, races and cultures—a population 
not quite as large, but almost as polyglot 
as New York City—finds itself today in 
a peculiar and very difficult position. 
Its money is too good. 

During the War Switzerland was a 
neutral resting place, an oasis of safety 
in a continent on fire. People from all 
lands were anxious to reach its hospi- 
table shelter. Now it has become a lonely 
mountain place, avoided by traveller and 
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THE PEACE CAPITAL 


A corner of old Geneva, the tower of 

Baudet. The fires of war raged about 

Switzerland, but physically the little 
democracy was untouched 














tradesman, cut off from the outside world 
by a Chinese Wall. Its sound currency is 
like a tabu charm, the curse of a witch 
doctor-—nobody dares to pass. What 
used to be thought of as a sign of pros- 
perity, in fact threatens the very foun- 
dation of the economic life of the country. 
The crisis through which Switzerland is 
now passing is the greatest in her 
history. The end of it is not yet in sight. 
The ultimate consequences cannot yet be 
measured. 

Even those who have visited Switzer- 
land have given little study to the 
economic structure of this Swiss democ- 
racy. They have gone there on vacations, 
to sail on our lakes, to climb our moun- 
tains. Few of them realize that Switzer- 
land is one of the most, if not the most, 
highly industrialized countries on the 
Continent. Our life depends on our 
industries, embroidery, silk, watches, 
machinery, shoes, dyes, milk products. 
Agriculture comes second. 

There was a time during the War, 
when it was the general impression that 
the neutral countries occupied privileged 
positions, busy earning enormous profits, 
while other countries were making the 
supreme sacrifices of war. This was true 
to a certain extent, but it was only one 
side of the medal. Even during the 
War, the large profits earned by the 
neutrals in some branches of industry 
were largely counterbalanced by heavy 
losses in others. You experienced this 
in America, when you were neutral. But 
the Swiss Government had to bear ex- 
traordinary expenses during all the War 
to keep her army mobilized to protect 
her neutrality. Since the Armistice what- 
ever excess profits were earned in 
Switzerland during the War have been 
completely eaten up by excessively 
heavy losses which were the after effects 
of the War. 

As a highly industrialized nation, 
Switzerland is in a peculiarly disad- 
vantageous position, She has no coal 
nor raw materials. Her population of 
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less than four million does not offer a 
large home market. She manufactures 
for export and is therefore immediately 
iffected if her neighbors, her principal 
customers, become poor. 

Moreover, some of the most important 





Swiss industries produce luxuries 
which have not been in great demand 
since 1914. Many nations have raised 
embargoes against luxuries. Take for 
example embroidery. It is a famous 
traditional handicraft in one of the 
largest cantons of Eastern Switzerland. 
Much of the embroidery is now made on 
machines, but the industry is largely 
dependent on the old traditions of skilled 
craftsmanship, handed down from gen- 
eration to generation. Because embroid- 
eries are luxuries, the industry broke 
down almost at the beginning of the war. 
State subsidies were granted to keep the 
industry alive, but as conditions have 
grown steadily worse since the Armistice 
it is doubtful whether this old and 
profitable industry can ever be revived. 
The crisis in the watch industry affects 
another large section of the population. 
The manufacture of fine watches, a 
specialty for which Switzerland was 
noted, was hit hardest. The watch 
makers suffered less during the War, as 
many could find work in the mushroom 
munition industry, but peace has left 
them stranded. Unemployment has as- 
sumed unheard-of proportions. A Mor- 
atorium has had to be granted and 
measures are being discussed to save 
what is left of the watch industry and 
avoid complete disaster. 

In other industries, silk, machinery, 
shoes and dyes, the difficulties have come 
from the general world  crisis—the 
collapse of buying power through the 
depreciation of currency. It began al- 
most a year and a half ago—just when 
the same depression came in America 
and it has been growing continually 
worse, 

The manufacture of machinery has 
never before been at so low an ebb. 
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A DESERTED HOTEL 


Swiss hotels thronged by tourists before 

the war now stend empty. This is the 

Chateau Monnetier on the Saleve over- 
looking the city of Geneva 
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PART OF THE ARMY OF UNEMPLOYED COWS 
c In the region most seriously affected by the collapse of the milk product industry, 
i the Canton de Vaud, whose government called a conference to find a remedy for 
the desperate situation 
Sa Ra RE al, ———— 

Great factories of world reputation ‘are safest of investments. But the shares 


working at less than a third of their 
normal capacity. It is the same in the 
Switzerland the 
largest shoe factory on the Continent. 
It had to time 
unless there is a distinct improvement in 
the near future, it will have to close its 
doors again. 


shoe industry. has 


shut down for a and 


And finally to complete the picture of 
stagnation and decay, comes the news 
that the milk product industries—milk 
chocolate milk—are in 


milk 


It was finan- 


and condensed 
distress. Nestlé’s condensed 
known the world around. 


was 


cially the strongest concern in Switzer- 
land. 
but a product recognized everywhere as 
food. This 


Condensed milk is not a luxury 


a necessity, a fundamental 


flourishing Swiss industry seemed the 


of the Nestlé company, which after the 
Armistice were listed at 1600 francs, are 
down to 200. 
example of this economic collapse has 


now Perhaps no other 
caused so much anxiety and excitement. 
For not only the investors have suffered 
and the milk and chocolate 
factories, but this hits the dairy farmers 


workers in 


all over the country. 
their milk. 
In two cantons, Vaud and Fribourg, 


They cannot sell 


the Nestlé Company has refused to re- 
its contracts with than 
hundred and thirty associations of dairy 
This refusal, the most ruinous 


new more one 
farmers. 
setback ever suffered by the farmers of 
the region, goes into effect on the first of 
May. It is to be feared that more ex- 
pirations in other parts of the country 
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: IN THE MOUNTAINS 

a A typical peasant home in the Sertig Vallesy near Davos in the Canton of the 
Grisons. Even this peaceful abode suffers grievously in the general distress which 


has seized the innocent bystander of Europe 








will, of necessity, follow. So even the 
cows are out of work; for it is extremely 
difficult to dispose of their milk in any- 
thing like the quantity formerly required 
by the Nestlé people. I recall with mis- 
giving that, when the condensed milk fac- 
tories were established years ago, the old 
cheese dairies in the region fell on evil 
days, and finally, disappeared entirely. 
So the milk cannot be utilized in cheese 
making. Moreover the exportation of 
cheese is today as hard hit as the expor- 
tation of, other goods. 

So the Departments of Agriculture in 
the cantons most concerned have called 
a conference of the milk producers—as 
the Department of Labor of the United 
States called a conference in 
this country some time ago. Methods 
of mitigating or avoiding the impending 


farmer’s 


disaster will be discussed; but the out- 
look for success in this endeavor is not 
bright. Thus the world-wide economic 
decay which at first affected only our 
industries is spreading gradually but 
relentlessly to agriculture, threatening 
the other pillar of the country’s economic 
structure. 

Whatever the explanation of this 
economic collapse, it is in every case 
greatly aggravated by the exchange sit- 
As the value of the Swiss franc 
is above par, while the currency of the 


uation. 


surrounding countries is greatly depre- 
ciated—in some cases to practical worth- 
lessness—we cannot sell our products 
because our neighbors cannot afford to 
pay for them. The situation is further 
complicated because the low currency of 
our neighbors allows them to underbid 
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us in the international market. The 
spectacular fall of the German mark 
means low wages and cheap production 
costs beyond our power of competition. 
industries skilled 
worker in Germany is paid 10 marks an 


In some where a 
hour we pay more than ten times as much 
in Switzerland. 

It is not only that Germany can sell 
in England, America, Trance or Italy 
cheaper than we can, they can underbid 
us in our home market. We are being 
swamped by a flood of German goods. 
The only protection is in closing the 
door, erecting high tariff walls or other- 
wise restricting the imports. 

Let me give one or two more illus- 
trations of how the exchange situation 
plays havoe with a small country like 
Switzerland, to so large an extent de- 
pendent for its food, its raw materials 
and_ its 

One is the catastrophe of the Swiss 


markets on the outside world. 


hotel industry. For a great many years 
an ever increasing part of our wealth 
hotels. 
rious scenery and our unexcelled climate, 


has been invested in Our glo- 


attracting a never ending stream of 
tourists, has been an important factor 
in our With the out- 
break of the War, travel for pleasure 
ceased abruptly. Outside of the cities, 
like Zurich, Berne 


were crowded 


national income. 


and Geneva, which 


with diplomats, news- 
paper men, and refugees, many of the 
hotels 
hope was that after the War they might 
But the collapse of European 
has extinguished that 
Nobody but Americans and the wealthier 
British and Dutch people can afford to 


come to Switzerland for pleasure. Prices 


were forced to close. The only 
reopen. 


currency hope. 


are high in our country, but above all, 
The 
people of moderate means, school teach- 
ers, officials and the like, who used to 
bring their families to our resorts are 
kept back by the exchange barrier. They 
their vacations in their 


the price of our money is high. 


spend own 


country. 


Before the War, about half of the 
Switzerland were Germans. 
They come no longer. A trip to the 
Schwarzwald or the Bavarian Alps is so 


tourists in 


very much cheaper. The French who 
used to visit us now go to their own 


resorts in Brittany or the Haute Savoy. 
There does not seem to be any salvation 
for the Swiss hotel industry, unless we 
willfully try the dangerous expedient of 
forcing the value of our currency down 
to the level of our neighbors. 

An even more vivid illustration of the 
havoe wrought by the exchange situation 
is furnished by the two Swiss banks for 
the financing of electrical enterprises. 
They have both been long regarded as 
exceptionally sound financial enterprises. 
But they have both been forced through 
disastrous reorganizations as a conse- 
quence of the losses they suffered from 
this depreciation of currency in the sur- 
rounding countries. 

These banks have been organized to 
finance such electrical enterprises as 
street cars, light and power plants. One 
of these banks in Zurich I 
stock of eighty million 
bonds of more than a hundred million. 
As all this money had been invested in 


permanent productive works and as the 


ad capita 
had pital 
franes and 


bank had paid for many years large div- 
idends and had accumulated a big sur- 
plus, it was generally considered—and 
quite rightly—a very safe and conserva- 
tive investment. Many people of mod- 
erate means and conservative judgment 
have put their savings into the stocks and 
bonds of this bank. 

And what has happened? The 
manent productive works, in which the 


per- 


funds of the bank were invested, are still 
The street cars it devel- 
The light and 


in operation. 
oped are still running. 


power plants are doing business as 
usual. But unfortunately only a few of 
these enterprises are in Switzerland, 


many of them are situated in Germany 
and Italy. They are earning their in- 


come in depreciated marks and _liras 
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while the bank itself in Switzerland has 
to pay dividends and the sinking fund 
on its bonds in expensive Swiss francs. 
The great surpluses were very quickly 
eaten up and the two banks had to re- 
with losses to the 
share and bond holders. They were vic- 


organize enormous 
timized by the exchange situation and by 
nothing else. 

These facts make it abundantly clear 
that the high value of the Swiss cur- 
rency is far from being a sign of pros- 
perity or even, as some people suppose, 
a blessing in itself. 

On the other hand, the question may 
be asked: why, in spite of the precarious 
position of Swiss industry, which is the 
main basis of our economic life, 
why, in spite of the decay 
which gradually, by reaching 
out even to the small dairy 
farmer, does the Swiss cur- 
rency remain so high? 

There seems to be two rea- 
The currency is 
because the monetary system is 


sons. high 


sound. Switzerland has _ not 
had her printing presses work- 
ing overtime and destroying by 
inflation the gold basis of her 
But this is not a 
sufficient explanation. For the 
be said of Holland 


and Norway, but their money 


currency. 


same can 


has depreciated. The Nor- 
wegian currency is very much 
lower than the Swiss. There 
must therefore be some other 


reason. The Swiss frane seems 


to be coming more and more 


to the front as the soundest 
currency in Central Europe, 
the best medium of interna- 


tional trade in the Continent. 
The Germans are buying Swiss 
currency in great quantities 
not only for their commercial 
needs, but also in order to 
meet their reparation payment. 


There is so great a demand for 





drafts on Swiss banks that it gives 
our currency a special—a disastrous— _ 
value. ‘ 

So the present situation in Switzer- 
land is seen to be similar in many re- 
spects to that in the United States. 
There, too, the economic depression is 
largely caused by the collapse of the ex- 
port trade, due to the depreciation of cur- 
But while in Switzerland 
the industries, which are the foundations 
of our economic life, were first affected, 
the crisis in America was first felt in ag- 
When the 
their surpluses 


rency abroad. 


could no 
of wheat, 
cotton and farm products because the 
European countries could not meet the 


riculture. farmers 


longer sell 
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STARTING OUT FOR THE FIELDS 


A typical old Swiss peasant woman ready to take up her 


arduous daily tasks 
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exchange situation, the farmers in. their 
turn could not. buy the manufactured 
products of the American industry. The 
whole fabric of prosperity was destroyed. 

But America is a continent, a world 
in itself with enormous riches and nat- 
You will, after a period 
ef hard times and serious losses, finally 
But Switzer- 
land is a small country and relatively 


ural resources. 
overcome the difficulties. 


poor. With us it is a question of how 
long we can stand it. 

What then is the remedy for this sit- 
What is the solution of all these 
complex problems with which our world 
For the difficulties of 
Switzerland, as well as of America, are 


uation ? 
is confronted? 


only a part of the general distress of 
all the world. 

The solution seems quite simple, but 
its application is very difficult. The seri- 
ous obstacle to the rehabilitation of 
prosperity has been the nationalistic 
reaction which followed the War. 

A hundred years ago the population 
of the globe was estimated at 650 mil- 
They were scattered 
over the earth, countries were separated 
from each other by great distances. 
Even states with a common frontier were 
in many respects farther off from each 
other than the remotest countries of our 


lions. sparsely 


civilized world. How modest was trade 
and commercial intercourse between sea- 
faring nations, when compared with the 
enormous extent of international trade 


in our day! 


The population of the earth has 
tripled and yet the standard of living has 
steadily been improving. At the out- 
break of the War people lived incompa- 
rably better in Europe than in the days 
of Napoleon. The world, as we had built 
it up, was the product of an intensive 
international cooperation based on a 
highly organized and world-wide system 
This co- 
operation has been shattered to bits by 
the War. 
has sunk back—in some parts into misery 


of transportation and credit. 
As a consequence the World 
and famine and chaos. Every one has 
Not even the biggest and 
strongest nation of today is entirely inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient. 

So the simple solution is to build up 
again that accustomed cooperation be- 
tween all the peoples of the world. It 
is more easily said than done. So as we 
Europeans do not think it can be done 
without the willing help of all and under 
the leadership of America. You have 
won the position of leadership and you 
can decide whether Europe shall start 
again on the upward road or go down in 
slow decay. Already the effect of the 
Washington Conference is being felt and 
America is today more than ever in a 
position to impose her ideas in this ques- 
tion of disarmament, economic recon- 
struction and international relations on 
the rest of the world. 
only too glad to follow America’s lead, 


been affected. 


Europe will be 


for possibly in that leadership lies her 
one hope of salvation. 








Those who are interested in making a further study of the problems suggested in 
this article will find great assistance in “ International Finance in Its Reorganization,” 
by Prof. Elisha M. Friedman. Prof. Friedman’s book not only provides a lucid and 
exhaustive study of his complex subject, but it also contains in its appendix an ex- 
ceptionally complete bibliography referring to books, pamphlets and magazine articles 
published in this country, and in England, France and Germany. The book was pub- 
lished this year and its bibliography brings the reader up to the end of 1921. The 
Secretariat of the League of Nations has issued a number of documents on the general 
subject of international currency, and the five-volume report of “The International 
Financial Conference of Brussels, 1920,” might be found he'pful. 
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The Master Re-builders of Europe 


The wreckage of the War 
must be cleared away and 
extensive alterations made 
in the economic structure 
of Europe. New nations 
have been born and the old 
edifice must be rebuilt to 
give them accommodation. 

The principal task 
of the proposed Genoa 
Conference is to draw up 
specifications for this re- 
modeling. These are the 
men on whom the great 
responsibility rests. 





ONCE A LITTLE WELSH COUNTRY LAWYER OF LLANDYSTYMDWY 
David Lloyd George, Prime Minister of Great Britain 


The only one of the chiefs of war governments who has weathered the political storms of 
peace, he has recently taken the lead in proposing plans for Europe’s economic reconstruction. 
Lloyd George entered the House of Commons from Carnarvon 30 years ago, being known then 
as a radical reformer. He entered the Cabinet first as Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Asquith in 1909, As Minister of Munitions and later as Premier during the war, he was the 
central driving force in the British Empire—the Artisan of Victory. At Paris he exerted a 
powerful influence in shaping present-day Europe under the Treaty of Versailles. With a 
Cabinet crisis, Ireland, India, Egypt, and the Near East on his hands, interest has centered on 
the question of how successful he might be in matching wits at the same time with Poincare, 
Rathenau, and Lenin 
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A Conservative 


Scholar in Politics 


Raymond Poincaré 


Premier of France 





The representative of the French opposition to Lloyd George’s policies of leniency to Germany 
and working relations with Russia, which forced the liberal Premier, Briand, out of office after 
the last meeting of the Allied Supreme Council at Cannes in January. Poincaré, a brilliant 
lawyer and man of letters, has been in French public life since 1887, when he entered the 
Chamber of Deputies. Premier from 1911 to 1913, he was elected President in 1913, his term 
lasting through the war. In 1920 he retired. His recent return to power has again shown him 
a factor to be reckoned with, standing for sternness toward Germany, insisting on reparations, 
and opposing Lloyd George’s theory of European reconstruction through compromise and 
adjustment 
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Moulding the 
New Central 
Europe 


Walther Rathenau 
Foreign Minister 
of Germany 


As head of a great elec- 
trical concern, Dr. Rathe- 
nau was known during 
the war as the man be- 
hind the campaign of in- 
tensive production and 
responsible for many of 
the industrial substitutes 
which made it possible 
to resist the blockade. 
Since the war, as Minister 
of Reconstruction, he ne- 
gotiated the agreement 
with France for repara- 
tions in kind. As Foreign 
Minister under  Chan- 
cellor Wirth, he has en- 
deavored to secure a 
moratorium for Germany, 
meanwhile advocating an 
endeavor to meet agree- 
ments made with the 
Allies. 
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The Sphynx of 
Opportunist 
Communism 


Nikolai Lenin 
Premier of Soviet 
Russia 


The dynamic intellec- 
tual force in the Bolshe- 
vist movement, } ladimir 
Illich Ulianov (Lenin), 
has been an international 
revolutionist since his 
student days. The para- 
doxical turn of events has 
brought the former polliti- 
cal refugee face to face 
with the rulers of Eu- 
rope on the question of 
economic reconstruction. 
Although he has been 
modifying the system in 
Russia in the direction of 
freer trade and restricted 
capitalism, he has recently 
defied Lloyd George's 
policy of probation. 
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A New Figure in 
European Affairs 


Carlo Schanzer 


Foreign Minister of 
Italy 





A keen student of international law and an economist of repute, Signor Schanzer has long been 
active in Italian public life as a follower of former Premier Nitti. He has been Minister of 
Finance several times, and also Minister of Posts and Telegraphs and Minister of the Treasury. 
Four times he was elected to the Chamber of Deputies, and later became a Senator and Presi- 
dent of the Council of State. He has also been one of Italy’s representatives in the Council of 
the League of Nations at Geneva. Recently Signor Schanzer has become well known to Ameri- 
cans as the head of the Italian delegation at the Washington conference. It was on his way 
home that he was appointed Foreign Minister in the new Facta cabinet. He will have a leading 
hand in Italian policy regarding European economic reconstruction. Already he is being men- 
tioned as a possible future Premier 
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The Organizer of the 
War Neutrals 


Karl Hjalmar Branting 
Premier of Sweden 


A practical evolutionary socialist 
and a long-standing opponent of 
militarism and autocracies, he ex- 
erted a strong influence in Scandi- 
navia during the war. The first 
Socialist ever elected to the Swe- 
dish Parliament, he was first 
Premier in 1920 for six months and 
assumed office again last fall. Re- 
cently he has taken the initiative 
in calling a conference of the Euro- 
pean nations neutral in the war to 
meet in Switzerland for discussion 
of a united plan for economic 
revival, 
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A Welder of Eastern 


European Nations 





Edward Benes 
Premier of Czechoslovakia 


A young man, only 37, he is ai- 
ready one of the notable figures of 
post-war Europe. He was a leader 
of the movement to break up the 
Austrian Empire, and is now the 
right-hand man_ of President 
Masaryk. Benes is mainly respon- 
sible for the active policy of co- 
operation with Jugoslavia and 
Rumania which resulted in the 
“ Little Entente.” He has been the 
moving spirit in a plan to unite 
these nations with Poland and 
Greece in a joint programme for 
European economic reconstruction. 








The Worm Turns 


An Obscure Incident with a Moral Which Occurred in the Reign 
of Han-Ho, the Immortal Exponent of the Spontaneous or In- 
tuitive System of Government 


By Simeon Strrunsky 





the Caliphate. 


new phase of his erudition to its readers. 


the New York Evening Post. 





Those, who have had the pleasure of reading Mr. Strunsky’s “Sinbad and His 
Friends” have been impressed by his intimate knowledge of life in Bagdad under 
It was not generally known that he had pushed his researches in 


orientalism to the ancient Court of China. OUR WORLD is proud to introduce this 


Mr. Strunsky, one of the foremost satirists of American manners, is the editor of 








'N a bright spring morning in the 
year 1466 B. C., the faithful 
Ching-Tau entered the presence 

of the Son of Heaven. Prostrating him- 
self at the regulation distance of two 
metres (78.74 inches) from the Sacred 
Dragon Couch, he exclaimed: 

“Majesty, there is trouble between 
your Minister of Extraneous Affairs and 
the Scribes of the daily press, both 
morning and afternoon.” 

Thereupon the Emperor put aside the 
home edition of the Peking Journal, 
which he had been scanning in the vicin- 
ity of the golf page, and looked at his 
sword-bearer in wonder. 

“ You 


Ching-Tau,” said the monarch. 


nothing new, oh 
“ There 
is always trouble between the Extran- 
It is all 


bring me 


eous Office and the newspapers. 
in the day’s work.” 

“Tllustrious One, forgive me!” said 
Ching-Tau. 
Now it 
Affairs 
deprecates 

The Emperor smiled down into his 
beard. 


is the Minister of Extraneous 
who is on the offensive. He 


%? 





“The gods have strengthened your 
vocabulary,” he said. 

Ching-Tau bent his forehead thrice to 
the carpet. 


“This time it is different. 


“ Successor,” he said, “I am a simple 
man and I repeat only what I have over- 
heard, verbatim. The Minister of Ex- 
traneous Affairs deprecates the rage for 
publicity that has overtaken the entire 
journalistic profession. He foresees the 
direst consequences for our hitherto suc- 
cessful extraneous policy. I have said.” 

For the Son of Heaven to think was 
to act, as the poet Ling-Sing has so well 
expressed it. 
hither,” he said, “the 
Minister of Extraneous Affairs and the 
Chief Scribe of the leading local paper.” 


“* Summon 


“ The most respectable one, or the one 


with the largest circulation?” said 
Ching Tau. 
The Descendant of the Dragon 


thought for a little while. 

“The most respectable,” he said. “I 
read the others personally.” 

It was reputed of the Emperor Han- 
Ho, fifty-sixth of the name to rule in 


* Peking, that beyond any of his prede- 


cessors he knew how to keep in touch 
with the various Bureaus, Divisions and 
Departments which the Heavenly Pow- 
ers had entrusted to his care. And in the 
following manner: Regular weekly re- 
ports from the Departments, Divisions 
and Bureaus were laid, in all reverence 
and in triplicate, upon the Sacred Couch. 
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[here they reposed undisturbed until 
the Son of 


cramped for elbow room, whereupon the 


Heaven found | himself 
documents were removed by the Chief 
of the Waste Paper Administration to 
make place for a new influx of official 
data. 


Government by Intuition 


This method of supervision, practiced 
by all heads of state at all times, and 
familiarly known as the Intuitive System 
of Government, the Emperor supple- 
mented by private conferences with his 
valet and sword-bearer, Ching-Tau, daily 
it 10:30 a. m. and 3:30 p.m. For this 
service the rough but faithful Ching-Tau 
was exceptionally qualified. He enjoyed 
an unrivalled acquaintance among the 
head-porters, the door-keepers, the mes- 
senger boys and the cleaning-women in 
the employ of his majesty’s government 

a class of public servants which always 
and in all countries has been an excellent 
source of information on the art of rul- 
ing great masses of men. Ching-Tau was 
accustomed to remark that Prime Min- 
isters, First Assistant Mandarins, and 
Under-Secretaries come and go, but the 
porters, doorkeepers, messenger boys 
and scrubwomen remain, and it is to them 
we must look for continuity in state 
policy. 

To Ching-Tau, then, came the real 
daily story of how the highly compli- 
cated governmental machinery of the 
commonwealth of China functioned, and 
through him—at his discretion—to the 
Emperor. Scraps of official conversa- 
tion unofficially arrived at; odd bits of 
memoranda that may have slipped un- 
noticed to the floor from a carelessly tied 
girdle; illuminative tips concerning the 
luncheon habits of important members 
of the Cabinet—these regularly found 
their way, twice a day, to the August 
Ear. Ching-Tau was not above serving 
his Emperor and his country by ocea- 
sional bits of investigation on his own 
account, after office hours. He had a 
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casual way with desk-drawers end filing 
cabinets that was at the same time dis- 
arming and productive of results. Al- 
though quite illiterate he had = an 
exceptional flair for suspicious docu- 
ments. He could detect something wrong 
in an official memorandum while holding 
it upside down. It is said that the head 
of the Eeclesiastical Office envied him 
this gift for the automatic detection of 
heresy and more than once endeavored 
to secure Ching-Tau’s services for that 
important Department. 

Now when the Minister of Extran- 
eous Affairs and the Chief Scribe of the 
Peking Guardian were brought into the 
Imperial presence, the Son of Heaven 
motioned to them to be seated upon the 
official cretonne cushions on either side of 
him and at the prescribed distance of 150 
centimetres (59.05 inches). The faith- 
ful Ching-Tau took his place with drawn 
sword behind his master. 
himself to the head of the Extraneous 
Office. 

“Tell me, Sing-Hush,” said the Em- 


“whether it be true that your 


Addressing 


peror, 
heart holds a grievance against the public 
prints of my capital city as represented 
by my friend here on my left.” 

The Minister of Extraneous Affairs 
bent to the floor. 


The Minister's Paradox 


“The Stars allow naught to be hidden 
from your eye, Select One,” he said. “It 
is true. I am greatly vexed by the ex- 
cesses of publicity, especially in the early 
editions.” 

The Chief Scribe of the Peking Guar- 
dian was about to speak but the Em- 
peror forestalled him. 

“We live in an age of democracy, 
Sing-Hush,” he said. “ It is essential to 
keep the people interested.” 

“Tlluminated One, forgive me,” said 
Sing-Hush. “I am as good a democrat 
as the next Mongolian. Precisely in the 
It is a 


name of democracy do I protest. 
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Prostrating Himself at the Regulation Distance of Two Metres (79.74 Inches) 


fact that publicity is destructive of public 
interest. 

“That sounds like a Japanese para- 
dox,” said the Emperor. 

The 
bowed. 

“Majesty,” he said, “I am a diplomat, 
and foreign literature means nothing to 
me. It is as I have said. The tide of 
publicity now surging through the news- 


Affairs 


Minister of Extraneous 


papers is drowning out that alert public 
interest which I would fain see brought 
to bear upon the conduct of extraneous 
How it with our recent 
Eleven-Power Congregation on the Limi- 
tation of Armament in the Yellow Sea 
and the abolition of extra territoriality in 
Kamtchatka?”’ 

The Chief Scribe of the Peking Guard- 
ian showed interest. 


affairs. was 


“Formerly,” continued the Extraneous 
Minister, “the Congregation, of which I 
happened to be a member through your 


Majesty’s infinite goodness, would have 
practiced secrecy. We would have is- 
sued daily statements to the effect that 
the Congregation met at 10:15 and ad- 
journed at 1:45. In other words, we 
would have told the people nothing. As 
a result, the people would have been 
crazy to find out. A million heads would 
have been bent over the text of our 
statements, or as the foreign devils call 
it, communiqués, and a million conjec- 
tures about their inner meaning would 
have been propounded. It was the merit 
of the old diplomacy that it was watched, 
with suspicion it is true, but at least it 
was watched. Your Transparency need 
only recall our late war with the Empire 
of Formosa and the official bulletins from 
the front. They said nothing, but how 
more they were 
studied because of that; in connection 
with a map.” 
“True,” said the 


much passionately 


Emperor mourn- 
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wisdom.” 
said the Min- 
“The Con- 
gregation on the limitation of armament 
in the Yellow Sea was conducted in_ the 
full glare of publicity. The number of 
attendant newspaper scribes was like the 
heads of grain in the fields under the 
They 


My good 


fully. “You speak with 
“But how is it now?” 


ister of Extraneous Affairs. 


over each 


printed 


full moon. stepped 
other. friend 


every day thirty-six columns of Congre- 


here 


gational news from the hands of twenty- 
one special correspondents. Every topic 
was covered by at least two special cor- 
respondents who took opposite views on 
the subject, so that the reader might be 
certain to get the truth. My friend, the 
Chief Scribe; did even better. He was 
not content with news from Peking about 
what was going on at the ‘Congregation 
in Peking. He had special dispatches 
from Paraguay, from Ethiopia and from 
the lower Congo about what was going 
on at the Congregation in Peking.” 

Wun-Pen, for that was the name of 
the Chief Seribe, smiled and stroked his 
beard. 

“We did very well,” he said. 

‘And what was the result, Irreproach- 
able One?” said the Minister of Extra- 
“All my friends told me 
there was so much news in the papers 
about the Congregation on Armament 
that they only had time to read the de- 
tails of the murder trial up at Han-Kow. 
Is it so or is it not so, Wun-Pen?” 

“They have let the man go, have they 
* spoke the Emperor with exceed- 
ing eagerness. 


neous Affairs. 


not?’ 


“Your Pardon, Vigorous One,” said . 


the Minister of Extraneous Affairs. “The 
jury disagreed.” 

“True,” said the Son of Heaven. “I 
was thinking of that other case down 
in Tien-Tsin.” And then, turning to the 
Chief Scribe, “What say you, Wun-Pen? 
I think Sing-Hush has made a point.” 

The Chief Scribe of the Guardian 
continued to smile and stroke his beard. 


“Highest ne,” he began slowly, “speak- 





ing, of course, not for publication—” 

“We are among friends,” said the Son 
of Heaven. 

“It is one’s words 
distorted or misinterpreted,” said the 
Chief Scribe. “But in the main his Ex- 
cellency has spoken the truth. We did 
print too much news about the Congre- 
gation. But the circumstances were ex- 
ceptional. It was getting on to the New 
Year, Majesty, and there was more than 
the usual flood of holiday advertising 
We seldom got out 
less than a forty page paper, and, after 
all, one must have a certain amount of 
reading matter in a newspaper. That 
is why we printed so much news about 
the Armament Congregation.” 

“Should you say, then, Wun-Pen,” 
cried the Emperor, “that the dry-goods 
bazaar is the greatest enemy of secret 
diplomacy ?” 

“Great One,” said the Chief Scribe, 
“up to a certain point, yes. But when 
the advertising runs above one hundred 
and fifty columns the reader loses track 
of the diplomats. To this extent my 
friend the Extraneous Minister is right.” 

The faithful Ching-Tau took advan- 
tage of the pause to approach the Son 
ef Heaven and whisper, deferentially. 
The Emperor exclaimed softly and half 
rose from the Sacred Couch. 

“Then that is all?” he said. 

But the Minister of Extraneous Af- 
fairs was, for once, carried away by his 
enthusiasm into a breach of internal di- 
plomacy. 

“Great One,” he 
quite exhausted my agenda. 
Majesty—” 

The Emperor sighed. 

“A pressing matter of state necessi- 
tates my presence on the golf links,” 
he said. 
quarter of an hour.” 

“It will be more than enough,” said 
the Extraneous Minister. “I have a sec- 
ond grievance. I insist that the news- 
papers, if left to themselves, are a men- 


so easy to have 


from the bazaars. 


“T have not 
Unless your 


said, 


“But we can manage another 
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From a Rare Old Print: The Emperor 


ace to international understanding and 
world peace.” 

The Emperor stared. 

“Wun-Pen,” he 
Chief Scribe, “is there an opening on 
Offer the 


said, addressing the 


your paper as puzzle editor? 
place to his Excellency.” 
“T will explain, Exultant One,” 
the Extraneous Minister. “Your Majesty 
will agree that the greatest hope in the 


said 


world today is the substitution of con- 
ference for war. Our recent Armament 
Congregation was a step in that direc- 
tion. Now how did the press demean 


itself with respect to the Congregation?” 


“Sing-Hush, consider your words,” 
cried the Chief Scribe. “We worked 
like slaves for the success of the Arma- 


ment Congregation.” 


“cr 


rrue,” said the Extraneous Minister. 
“The cause of international peace has 
been valiantly served by the Peking 
Guardian, by the Niuchwang Evening 
Post, by the Meadowbrook Republican 
and by the Turkestan Transcript. But 


Han-Ho Relaxes on the Royal Links 
who are their readers? For the great- 
est part, citizens of standing who insist 
on clean news fit for the home and re- 
liable commercial reports. Their circu- 
lation is highly respectable, but limited. 
Or if you find a newspaper of large cir- 
culation which is in favor of peace and 
arbitrament, like the Shanghai 
it is nevertheless a paper which makes 


Times, 


its appeal to readers of a sober cast of 
mind. Do I speak truth or untruth, 
Wun-Pen?” 

‘ The Chief Scribe nodded. 

“It is not against Wun-Pen and his 
associates of the respectable or Yellow 
Press, that I make complaint, oh Dis- 
tinct One,” said Sing-Hush. “But in the 
newspaper world they are far from be- 
ing, as our sage Loo-Lah has so hap- 
pily put it, the whole show. To make 
this a truly representative meeting, Maj- 
esty, you should have invited not only 
Wun-Pen, but the well-known newspa- 
per proprietor and scribe, Will-Urst, who 
appeals every day to fifteen million read- 
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ers in at least four different colors and 
is qualified to speak for the popular or 
Ultra-Violet press.”’ 
The Emperor felt behind the cush- 
ions for his copy of the Peking Journal. 
“Tt is a fact, Successor,” said the Min- 


ister of Extraneous Affairs, “that the 
Urst papers are devoted to preaching 
hate between nation and nation. They 


scoff at Congregations. They want more 


and bigger war-planes. They advocate 
he destruction of the sea-empire of the 
Inglese, the break-up of the land em- 
pire of the Nipponese, and the absorp- 
tion and mastication of the Popocatepet- 
live south of the Rio 


lanese, who 


Grande.” 
Will-Urst’s Ultra-Violet Press 
“They have been a thorn in my side,” 
cried the Emperor; “amusing, but a 
And then, turning to the Chief 
Scribe of the Guardian, 


thorn.”’ 

“Needless to say,” remarked the Son 
of Heaven, ‘“‘you regard the activities of 
Will-Urst and his Ultra-Violet press with 
unmitigated hatred and contempt, Wun- 
Pen.” 

The Chief Scribe shook his head. 

“Nay, Celestial One,” he said. “Rather 
with mixed feelings.” 

“They are a disgrace to your profes- 
sion,” cried the Emperor. 

“We must specify, Majesty,” said Wun- 
Pen. 


Lang-Tze, they are something of a dis- 


“To paraphrase our great sage, 


grace all of the time, and all of a dis- 
grace some of the time, but not wholly 
a disgrace all of the time. There are 
occasions when I think of the Urst pa- 
pers with a certain amount of profes- 
sional gratitude, as vindicating the Power 
of the 

“Ts there 


Press.” 
said the 
Minister of Extraneous Affairs with an 


such a Power?” 
ironic laugh. 
“There is,’ said Wun-Pen, “provided 
I am the 
last one to deny that the Power of the 


you include the Urst papers. 


Press has frequently succumbed to car- 





bon trouble. 
how a 


Your Majesty will recall 
few years ago an august as- 
sembly, comprising all the best minds 
in the province of Shantung, drafted a 
new Constitution for the province; and 
how that Constitution was endorsed by 
the entire respectable press; and how 
when the people were summoned to ex- 
press their will on the Constitution they 
swamped it by several million votes.” 
“It was a shock,” said the Son of 
Heaven. 
continued Wun-Pen, “then 
stood about in the market place, and 
laughed, and said, ‘Ho, ho, where is this 
Power of the Press?’ 
Majesty will recall what happened only 
last year when we were electing a new 
Chief Mandarin for your own imperial 
city of Peking. The entire respectable 
Yellow press supported the candidate 
who was beaten by his opponent in the 
ratio of two votes to one. And this, also, 
has happened in the city of Bus-Tung 
so long known as the Athens of China, 
and in the city of She-Ka-Gung, known 
as the City of the Great Wind, and in 
very many other towns. And people have 


“People,’ 


And again your 


laughed, ‘Ho, ho,’ and asked where is 
this vaunted Power of the Press.” 
“Sad but true,” observed the Heaven- 


born. “And what is the answer?” 


Electing a Mandarin 


“The whole answer, oh Delight of the 
said Wun-Pen, 
difficult even to summarize in the brief 
But part of the 
answer is undoubtedly this: We of the re- 


Centuries,” “would be 


time at our disposal. 


spectable or Yellow press are inclined to 
be, I must confess it, a bit snobblish with 
regard to our Ultra-Violet confréres. We 
are in the habit, when speaking in pub- 
lic, of not recognizing their existence. 
Now the fact of the matter is, of course, 
that the Ultra-Violet press was vehe- 
mently opposed to the defeated Shantung 
Constitution and was ardently in favor 
of the candidate for Chief Mandarin 
who was elected by a majority of two 
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to one. Instead of showing that the 
press has no power, this simply proves 
that there are times when one section of 
the press, namely the Ultra-Violet or 
Urst press, is stronger than that part of 
the press with which it is my privilege 
to be affiliated, namely the respectable 
Yellow But out of regard for 
the truth and out of pride in my profes- 
sion, I insist that we recognize the power 


press. 


of the press for evil as well as for good. 
In other words, we are a very human 
institution.” 

faithful sword-bearer 
approached the Presence. 


Once more the 


“Glorius One,” he said, “‘time flies with 
eagle’s wings and even for 18 holes—’’ 
But the Son of 
stirred to a new line of thought. 
“Hitherto,” he 
Minister of Extraneous Affairs and the 


Heaven was now 


said, addressing the 
Chief Scribe, “you experts have spoken. 
Let us now hear from the populace.” 
And turning to the faithful sword-bearer, 

“Is it true, oh Ching-Tau,” said the 
monarch, “that the newspapers are in the 
habit of withholding important informa- 
tion from you, or that they mislead you 
by publishing false information? 

“ Supereminence,” replied the sword- 
bearer, “deign to remember that my 
parents, in their 
neither to read nor write. 
fore no grounds of complaint against the 


wisdom, taught me 


I have there- 


press.” 

“ But you mingle with the crowd and 
you are no fool. What do the people get 
out of their newspapers?” 

“Majesty,” said Ching-Tau, “it is my 
distinct impression that they get pretty 
nearly everything they are looking for.”’ 

“On important public questions?” said 
the Emperor. 


“On important public questions,” said 
1 
Ching-Tau, “as well as on the best 


method of keeping baby’s milk safe in 
het weather; who won the polo champion- 
ship the vear before last; and who is the 
author of the lines beginning, ‘On the 
bridge at midnight, Peering into the dark 


waters.’ It is Majesty, 
how many clippings people will carry 
about with them and spring on each 


astonishing, 


’ 


other when controversy arises.’ 

“On all subjects?” said the Emperor. 

“Yes, Eagle Dragon,” said the sword- 
bearer. “Clippings about baby’s milk 
and about the polo championship, senti- 
mental poetry, and also important po- 
litical questions. But the clippings on 
important political questions are all on 
their own side of the case.” 

“That,” said the Emperor, ‘is what I 
They do 


not carry about with them clippings with 


was driving at, oh Ching-Tau. 


which they disagree?” 

“They do not, Majesty,’ said Ching- 
Tau. “How they manage to escape each 
and every argument on the other side, is 
beyond me. . . . Only the other day I 
was present at a debate in the bazaar 
between the jeweler Fu-Kien 
opposed to naval expansion, and the oil- 


who is 
merchant, Kan-Su, who wants incom- 
parably the largest navy in the world. 
In support of his contentions the jeweler 
I'u-Kien drew from his blouse a mass of 
There was a clipping from 
page 138, column 6 of the Pick-Yun 
Gazette, which is a village up near Tibet 
and the circulation is 985; a clipping 
from page 11, column 9 of the Han-ho 
Star, which is out Turkestan way, with 
a circulation of 1,250; and many other 
clippings from papers of about the like 
circulation published thousand 
miles from the capital and all in favor 
of naval restriction. But when the oil 
merchant Kan-Su asked the jeweler Fu- 
Kien how about the story on the front 
page of yesterday’s Peking News, which 
is the principal paper in your Majesty's 
dominions with a circulation of two mil- 
lions, Fu-Kien replied that he had never 
seen the story and in the second place he 
never believed what he saw in the Peking 
News.” 
“And _ the 


Emperor. 


clippings. 


three 


said the 


oil-merchant ? ”’ 


“Tt was the same, Majesty,” said 
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Ching-Tau. “He too had an enormous 
number of clippings, all on his side of 
the case. And though he was an assid- 
uous reader of the Peking News, he had 
missed each and every item that the 
jeweler, Fu-Kien quoted at him.” 
The Minister of 
permitted himself to laugh. 
found that to be 
“among my friends and acquaint- 
in the clubs and in the literary 
it would seem that 


Affairs 


Extraneous 
“T have true,” he 
said, 
ances 
salons. Sometimes 
newspapers are printed in a magic ink, so 
that people see only those facts that 
fortify them in the views which they 
have held ever since they inherited them 
from their fathers.”’ 

The Son of Heaven smiled grimly. 

“T do not believe it is magic,” he said, 
“or else it is the magic distilled from the 
If my 
people want to see things in the news- 
papers they see them, and if they want 
to miss them they have not the slightest 
difficulty in overlooking them. If they 
want to be intelligent readers of the press 
they know how to be intelligent, and if 
they want to follow blindly, they do. 
All these complaints about the helpless- 
ness of the people in the presence of their 
newspapers—I take them with a grain 
of salt, as our sage Ling-Lung has so 
happily put it. And so that’s that.” 

And the Son of Heaven prepared to 


flowers of the famous Ego plant. 


make the sign of dismissal. 

“But, Great One,” cried the Minister 
of Extraneous Affairs, “may I remind 
you of the original purpose of this meet- 
ing? 


the word and make an end of pernicious 


Will your Serenity deign to give 


publicity in the press?” 

The Emperor spoke hotly. 

“No, Sing-Hush, I will not,” he said. 
“IT am weary of having the people put 
things up to me, as the poet Ding-Dong 


I will now proceed to put it 
They cry out against their 


has said. 

up to them. 
leaders and say ‘Lo, you are wicked; for 
you have led us into this war and you 
have enticed us into that unholy mess!’ 
Very well, there shall be no more secrecy 
among my diplomats and my adminis- 
trators. Then we shall see whether the 
people can sufficiently control their pas- 
sions to keep out of war, or their am- 
bitions to keep out of alliances, or their 
greed to keep out of foreign markets. 
There is a_ phrase young 
son, Pu Wing, who shows a regrettable 


which my 


penchant for the vulgar speech, has 
picked up from the head gardener’s 


I—and in this I believe I speak 
am tired of being 


boy. 
for my 





Ministers 
the goat.” 

“Wisdom, wisdom,” muttered the Min- 
ister of Extraneous Affairs. 

“For it is even as you have intimated, 
Sing Hush,” said the Emperor. “The 
masses are not so from fears and 
hates and violences as they pretend to 
be when things go wrong. If we, pro- 
ceeding by secrecy, win a war for them 
But 
if we lose a war; or if we win, but never- 
theless our taxes soar to the clouds, and 
our foreign trade goes to Gehenna, and 
the foreign exchanges dance the dance 
of the fireflies, then the people rend their 
garments and cry, ‘We have been be- 
trayed: give us publicity!’ Well, they 
shall have publicity. They shall have 
the Mirrors of Main Street. But I, I 
will take my golf clubs and keep my 
thoughts to myself all day long.” 

“Highness,” said Ching-Tau, “it’s the 


” 


free 


with much booty, then all is well. 


hour of prayer 

The Son of Heaven prostrated himself, 
and the others with him at the statutory 
(39.37 inches) 


distance of one metre 


from the Sacred Couch. 
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In Russia: part of a bread line a mile in length 


A Year’s Salary for a Pair of Shoes 


Figures Cannot Tell the Story of Europe’s Distress; It Is Not 
a Tragedy of Millions, It Is a Million Human Tragedies 


By Vernon KELLoGG 





France. 
German Occupation. 


ministration, 


tional Research Council in Washington. 





Dr. Vernon Kellogg, for many years Professor of Biology in Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, happened to be in Europe in the summer of 1914. He volunteered at once 
with the Commission for Relief in Belgium, working in Brussels and in Northern 
His book, “ Headquarter Nights,” gives a luminous picture of life under the 


After the Armistice he continued in similar work for the American Relief Ad- 


Such war work having come to an end he returned to scientific life, with the Na- 
But again in Europe in the summer of 1921, 
he accompanied the first American Relief unit to Russia and travelled down the Volga 
from Kazar through the worst famine district. 

Few Americans have had fuller opportunity to see what the postavar economic 
chaos of Europe means in terms of human suffering—THE EDITORS. 








HE statisticians tell us that the 
war cost ten million sturdy young 
men killed on the battlefields and 
as many, or twice as many, men, women 
and children of the civilian population 
killed by privation and and, 
finally, still as many more human indi- 
viduals who should have been, but were 


disease, 


not, born during the war years. 
Death by Pacifists 
echoed the phrase unceasingly. Econo- 
mists, sociologists, and biologists have 
pointed out the national] and racial effects 


millions ! have 


that must come from such sudden re- 
moval of large groups, especially selected 
groups, as the soldiers, from the popula- 
tion. Such wholesale death drains the 
blood of the best, upsets the equilibrium 
of the sexes, paralyzes the forces of na- 
tional production and does other equal!y 
serious things to the nation. 

But after all it is not the contemplation 
of human slaughter by millions that gives 
us the tragedy and poignant significance 
of death. We cannot know the full af- 
fliction of death from the perusal of 
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© Keystone 


In Austria: gathering wood in parks and streets to be used as fuel 


statistics. No, to realize death in its per- 
sonal human significance—and that is its 
immediate and most quickly influencing 
into the 


significance—one must peer 
homes of the dead, one must see its 


effects on the families of the lost. Only 
by doing this can one realize the veritable 
disaster and shock that the great war's 
roll of death has brought to the world. 
By doing this you will find that the sig- 
nificance of the deathroll of the war is 
not a tragedy of millions but a million 
tragedies. 

And so it is also, it seems to me, with 
of the war. For, 
economics, interna- 


the economic results 
after all, 


tional economic relations, proportion of 


national 


paper money to gold, balancing of export 
against import, all of the tall and wide 
economic categories of the academicians 
are supposed to be—are they not?— 
really, at bottom, theories and _ policies 
and means and measures for the sake of 
making the individual and the family as 
comfortable, economically, as _ possible. 
These big, broad things have little mean- 
ing except when translated into personal 


human terms. 
In the middle of any day now one may 
see in Vienna in the basement of a cheap 





cafe a group of men of notable appear- 
ance eating their mid-day meal. They 
are professors of the University of 
The Rector Magnificus of the 
Not one of 


Vienna. 
University is among them. 
men but is known in academic 
world over for scholarly 

Many well-known Ameri- 
distin- 


these 
circles the 
achievement. 
can university professors and 
guished physicians and surgeons have sat, 
as students, at their feet. Now these 
men are eating the bread of American 
charity. 

Each pays in Austrian kronen, 
merly worth about twenty American cents 
each, and now about 1/100 of a cent, the 
equivalent of one cent for each meal. He 
buys six small metal disks at a time, each 
good for one meal of four courses, which 
are usually soup, rice, vegetables and a 
dessert, with meat once a week in place 
of the rice. At each meal time he ex- 
changes one of his metal disks for four 
paper tickets each good for one course. 
He may eat less than four courses and 
save a paper ticket or two, four of which 
savings can mean another whole meal 
without buying a new metal disk. And 
although an American newsboy would 
say “one meal is only one cent,” the 


for- 
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THEY NEVER HEARD OF THE MARXIAN THEORY 

Little children in Samara, Russia, victims of the famine. “A hundred million people 

in a land of almost limitless wealth have today but one obsession: How can we get 
’ food for today and tomorrow? ” 
¢ LE EREAO A ALLS EEE CLL EVE DED ALLA. GEES LLL AMD 
famous Vienna University professor made 
says, “one meal is 100 kronen,”’ which 


is an appreciable fraction of one month’s 
salary. 

There are about 850 present members 
of the Vienna Professors’ Mess. As more 
charity money has recently been received, 
a new mess of similar proportions is soon 
to be opened for assistant professors and 
instructors who need a daily square meal 
quite as much as the associate and full 
professors do and are quite as unable as 
they are to pay for it. 

But if the professors and instructors 
of the University of Vienna must depend 
on charity for their food, how do they 
clothe themselves? Sir William Goode, 
England’s director of relief in Europe 
in the armistice days, told me in London 
recently 


2 few days ago of a visit he 
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to the Vienna Professors’ Mess, 
where he sat by the side of the Rector 
Magnificus. During the meal he asked 
the Rector the name of a certain gentle- 
man sitting opposite him who was 
dressed in a military uniform. The Rec- 
tor replied: ‘“‘ That is Professor X, the 
great. authority on Caesar’s campaigns. 
He has recently discovered a long lost 
site of one of Caesar’s important 
battles.” 

“Is he still in the Austrian army?’ 
Sir William asked. 

“No,” replied the Rector, as he handed 
to the volunteer waitress the paper ticket 
for his fourth course. 

“Then why,” persisted Sir William, 
“does the famous professor still wear 
his officer’s uniform? ” 

“ Because,” answered the Rector Mag- 
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nificus, lowering his voice, “he has no 
other clothes to wear.” 

Any one who hates Austria for her 
part in the war can find much satisfac- 
tion, perhaps, now in contemplating the 
present state of the famous scholar of 
the old and famous University of Vienna. 
He may even derive some gratification 
from realizing what this condition must 
mean if it lasts long, for the future 
of the 
pathetic capital and most helpess country 
in present-day Europe, both capital and 
country having been for centuries espe- 


scholarship and culture most 


cially distinguished for an advanced 
literary and artistic culture and scientific 
scholarship. 

Before the war a teacher, doctor, law- 
yer, or engineer, or. the possessor of 


means, with an annual salary or income 


of ten thousand kronen, could support 
comfortably a family of five. This in- 
come will not now pay for one pair of 
It is equivalent to a dollar. 

The Austrian government has been 
printing paper money at a record-mak- 
ing rate. Its best monthly record is 
twenty million kronen, in December, 
1921. Its present total is about two hun- 
dred billion kronen. All of this money 
can be bought today for twenty million 
About half of it has been used 
Now 
in an effort to approach more nearly to 
budget the 
proposes to try to abolish the food sub- 
sidies. This will mean the increase of 
the present artificially maintained price 
of a loaf of bread of thirty-six kronen to 
an open market price of from four to five 


shoes. 


dollars. 
to subsidize food, especially bread. 


balancing its government 
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FOR THE SICK ONES AT HOME 
» Russian peasant women scour the railway yards—under the eye of Soviet authorities 
A in the effort to find anything that will burn and keep their squalid huts warm for 
i another night 
' 
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hundred kronen. Can the people pay it? 
Will they starve quietly, or riot? 
Despite the state subsidies, the cost of 
living in Austria has increased incredibly 
In July, 1914, the bare 
living cost for a family of four was 163 


since the war. 


kronen a year. In January, 1921, it was 
11,000 kronen, and in December of the 
Wages 


have increased by hundreds of per cent., 


same year it was 97,000 kronen. 
but in no proportion to costs. Salaries 
and professional fees have increased in 
sti!l smaller proportion than wages. 

It is. 
educated strata of Austrian society who 


therefore, the middle class and 


are now in the most terrible position. 
Among the recent withdrawals from the 
A.R.A. charity dining 
rooms, workingmen’s children are in the 
majority, while the majority of the new 
additions are the children of professional 
men and men of fixed incomes (property 
The condition 
for Poland. 


child-feeding 


owners ). same obtains 

Poland, like Austria, has a currency 
immensely inflated and of very low ex- 
But, unlike Austria, Po- 
land is a country of such rich natural 


change value. 


resources in agriculture, mining, forestry 
and industry that it can unquestionably 
not only easily provide for itself, but 
have such an important exportable sur- 
plus that it can help provide less favored 
countries and hence grow rich. Yet to- 
day the American Relief Administration 
is feeding by charity four hundred thou- 
sand of its children. “ Intelligentsia’ 
and students’ dining rooms also are main- 
tained. The depreciation of the value of 
the Polish mark is about the same as that 
of the Austrian kronen and it means the 
same kind of individual and family dis- 
tress and tragedy as in Austria. 

Because of something wrong in the 
a civilized na- 
tion of thirty million people, occupying a 


technique of “ economics ” 


fertile land of stretching grain fields, 
possessing coal and oil in surplus and 
the greatest textile factories in all 


Europe, is now living in national anxiety 


and personal distress. Something wrong 
in human managing here. 

East of Poland lies the greatest, the 
most incredible economic debacle and re- 
I cannot 
put into words the appalling scene that 
Russia today presents even to the swiftest 


sultant human tragedy of all. 


of visitors. It is not simply the horrors 
of a famine affecting indescribably mil- 
lions ot human beings in a region famous 
as one of the world’s most important 
and 
sources, the great Volga basin and the 
steppes stretching away east from it to 
the Urals, but the distress of a whole 
vast population, the greatest within the 
political boundaries of any one European 
state, because of a combined agricultural 
and industrial breakdown unprecedented 
in scale and effect. And this in a land 
where only the crudest of efforts are 
sufficient to insure the 
that low standard of physical comfort 


grain-producing grain-exporting 


maintenance of 


which apparently satisfies nine-tenths of 
this land’s population. 

Because of the impracticable vagaries 
of a small group of men, some or all of 
them honest in their fanaticism, who be- 
cause of a just reaction on the part of an 
oppressed people found themselves en- 
dowed with a personal power which they 
have perpetuated by force, even as the 
oppressive power overthrown by them 
was perpetuated as long as it lasted, and 
because of the attitude and action for var- 
ious reasons, of the other powers of the 
world, royal and democratic, a hundred 
million and more people, men, women 
and children, mostly simple. easily com- 
fortable, easily happy, inhabiting a land 
capable of giving them from its soil and 
forests and mines and rivers, its herds 
and flocks, its factories and shops, every- 
thing necessary to their physical comfort 
and mental satisfaction, are suffering in- 
describably. They know little of aca- 
demic economics, little of the theory of 
Marxian or any other kind of commu- 
nism, little of a “world revolution” which 
they are being punished for promoting, 











but they know they are struggling for 
life against hunger and cold. They have 


but one thought. 
people in a land 
war, was the g 
country in the 
world, have to day 
a single obsession: 
How can we get 
bread for today and 
tomorrow? 

The famine in the 
Volga basin is part- 
ly the result of a 
drouth, a drouth of 
relentless severity. 
I saw miles and 
miles of grain fields 
in the Volga prov- 
inces last Septem- 
ber in which no at- 
tempt at all had 
been made at har- 
vest. There was lit- 
erally no grain 
there. The famish- 
ing farm animals, 
not yet dead of hun- 
ger or killed to save 
their owners from 
starvation, had been 
turned into these 
fields to browse on 
the low, headless 
grain stalks. 

But this act of 
God, this meteoro- 
logical phenomenon 
of some scientific 
interest to the stu- 


almost limitless 
natural wealth, a land which, before the 
greatest 
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there was nowhere 
surplus and almost everywhere a cer- 
hundred million tain degree of food shortage. This 
condition was not determined by the 
hand of God alone, but by the hands of 
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in Russia a food 


grain-exporting men. It was a condition brought about, 








IT’S UP TO US 


Natural disasters like earthquakes 
are called “acts of God,” but money 
is not of divine origin. It is a human 
invention. This is something for us 
Americans to think about. Our pres- 
ent hard times are intensified because 
our foreign markets are so depressed; 
and just as is the case with Switzer- 
land, our money is really too good. 


All the troublesome questions of 
currency, exchange and the like are 
our own human problems; we cannot 
establish an alibi. The bankers, econ- 
omists and legislators of the world 
who make the laws about money are 
men. We cannot blame such things 
on Deity. If the machinery we make 
goes wrong, the blame is ours. 


That something is wrong with the 
mechansim of exchange is obvious. 
Never in our lives have so many peo- 
ple been hungry, but our farmers can- 
not find purchasers for our surplus. 
Never have so many people lacked 
clothes and shoes and equipment—- 
yet all the world suffers from unem- 
ployment! Europe cannot afford to 
buy American goods. 


A problem of human making can be 
solved by human ingenuity. 


And this particular problem of 
money is to be discussed at Genoa. 
Can America afford to be absent at 
such discussions?—THE EDITORS. 








apart from the 
drouth, by an at- 
tempt to impose on 
human society the 
practise of certain 
tenets of commu- 
nism, by economic 
blockade, by money 
inflation, by a lot of 
things that Russian 
peasants and work- 
ing people do not 
understand, b u t 
from the effects of 
which they now 
find themselves 
fighting for very 
life, or resignedly 
sitting down _ to 
await death, say- 
ing, as one said 
to me: “ What is 
the use? It is the 
end.” 

Because there is 
agricultural and 
economic break- 
down, food _short- 
age, clothing short- 
age, and fuel short- 
age, over all Rus- 
sia, and actual 
famine in the Volga 
basin and on the 
steppes to the east, 





dent of the weather, is not the whole ex- 
planation of the Volga famine. There 
was such another Volga drouth in 1891, 
and while some thousands or tens of 
thousands of poor people died, there was 
no threatened death to millions as today 
exists. Because in 1891 food could be 
brought, and was, to the Volga from 
But in 1921 


other parts of Russia. 


we face the appalling spectacle of ex- 
treme human physical suffering from 
hunger and cold and disease and extreme 
mental anguish from the sight of loved 
ones suffering among a hundred million 
human beings in a land of unlimited 
natural resources of food and fuel. These 
struggling millions are like flies caught in 
a gigantic web spun by some _ great 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE 


Unable to endure the hardships of famine, the people of these 
Russian villages move from city to city in search of food 


exalted moment; 
death in the bread- 
line comes only as 
the relief from 
cruel, racking de- 
pression. 

But not all of 
the economic 
tragedy in Russia 
itself by 
the physical suf- 
fering and death 


reveals 


of starving men, 
women and _ chil- 
dren. Wholesale 


starving is among 
the twenty million 
people in the 
Volga region, but 
wholesale _ suffer- 
ing from sudden- 
ly-produced _ pov- 
erty, from de- 
stroyed savings, 
lost homes, 
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spider that takes on no tangible form to 
reveal itself nor exposes any vulnerable 
body to be struck at and destroyed. This 
spider is the Great Stupidity of Man and 
the web is spun not in malice nor in at- 
tempt to ensnare innocent victims, but 
simply because that is the form that 
nonsense takes when it is secreted from 
the sick brains of men. 

Much of the economic tragedy in Rus- 
sia is worse than the earlier war tragedy 
Even the dying shrieks of “O 


issuing from the trapped and 


there. 
Prussians ” 
helpless Russian soldiers in the Mazurian 
marshes, as the German machine guns 
mowed them down, were less awful to 
hear than the low moans and pitiful sup- 
plications of the slowly starving children, 
and their mothers and fathers, in the 
terrible refugee camps along the Volga. 
Much of the death in battle comes with 
merciful swiftness; death from starvation 
comes always with torturing slowness. 
Death in battle line comes usually in an 


wrecked hopes, is 
hundred millions of all 
Moscow itself, for- 


among the 
European Russia. 
merly one of the most animated and 
fascinating capitals in Europe, seems 
now like a greater Pompeii with the grey 
ghosts of the overwhelmed dead people 
shuffling silently about in its decaying 
streets. Its houses are disintegrating. 
If a window gets broken it stays broken. 
If a roof falls in, it stays in. Nothing 
is repaired, nothing replaced. There is 
nothing -to do anything with. Petrograd 
has holes in its streets into which a 
cart can fall. If death is more abundant 
and visible in Kazan and Samara, Kiev 
and Smolensk and Vitebsk are but little 
less sad. From the great Russian uni- 
versities the students are trying to get 
out to Berlin and Prague. In the uni- 
versities the professors are struggling to 
keep themselves alive. Professor X, of 
the University of Kazan, a biological in- 
vestigator of reputation, told me that he 
works in his own house; his laboratory in 
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the University is 
unheated. He 
makes shoes in his 
free hours, and his 
little 
cakes of millet 
flour and sits in 
the open market 
to sell them. He 
has sold his fam- 
ily trinkets, one 
of his two micro- 
scopes, and is now 
selling the extra 
clothing of his 
wife and self for 
food. 

In Moscow, I 
sat, forgetful of 
dinner and of all 
else for two hours, 
while 


wife bakes 


fascinated, 
an old man, in- 
terrupted only by 








DRIVEN FROM HOME 


A group of Russian refugees assembled on the Volga waiting 
on the slender hope of leaving the stricken district by boat 
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the tics of a grow- 
ing nervous break- 
down, poured out to me the story of 
the debacle of himself and family. 

“Oh, what we have lived through, 
and why, why have we had to?” was 
his repeated punctuating exclamation, 
as his thin hands fluttered to his unsteady 
head. What he has lived through, and he 
was neither a Czar nor a Grand Duke, 
not a great land owner or an official of 
the royalist regime or an officer of the 
White Guard, many, very many others 
have lived through! many have lived only 
partly through it. 

And “why, why” have they had to? 
What is the reason for it? And why 
have millions of other people in other 
European countries had to suffer so? I 
have talked with many men who have 
suggested many reasons. Some of these 
reasons are undoubtedly really pertinent; 
none of them, nor all of them together, 
can satisfy any of us that all this Euro- 
that all the 
breakdown 


present 
“* just 


pean suffering, 


European economic 


had to be.” It had to be, and has to 
continue to be only if nobody did or does 
anything to prevent it; only if no com- 
mon sense could or can be called on to 
combat nonsense. 

Before we distract our brief attention 
from the results of the Russian national 
economic situation as it directly affects 
individuals I want to call attention to the 
extraordinary, indeed, almost incredible, 
situation. The 
war rouble was worth in American money 
It represented a pur- 
chasing value both in Russia and in the 
markets of the world of that 
But the paper rouble issued by the Soviet 


Russian currency pre- 


about 51 cents. 


amount. 


Government has a exchange 
value, as expressed in terms of American 
money, of about 1/2000 of a cent. To 


the Russian long accustomed to the 51 


present 


cent rouble “a rouble ” still means some- 
thing which actually now it does not 
mean. Of course, it no longer means to 


him a purchasing value to the amount of 
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fifty-one cents’ worth of gold—bitter 
daily experience tells him that—but it is 
difficult for him to understand that it now 
only means one one-hundred thousandth 
part of what it used to mean. It is also 
difficult for the Pole and Austrian, whose 
currency units are today worth 1 1/885th 
part and 1 /1812th part, respectively, of 
their former values, to understand this. 
The German and !talian and Belgian and 
Frenchman have similar difficulties. But 
in all these countries, including Russia, 
this depreciated currency remains- the 
actual medium of exchange. The Russian 
buys and sells things in the market of 
Moscow with pieces of paper marked one 
thousand, five thousand, twenty-five, fifty 
and one hundred thousand roubles. But 
the piece marked one hundred thousand 
buys now only what the piece marked 
one rouble did before the war. That is, 
it would if the gold value of the com- 
modity had remained the same; as a mat- 
ter of fact this value has, of course, in- 
creased. The Russian goes to market 
with a large basket to carry his sheets of 
1,000 rouble notes and a small one in 
which to carry his purchases. 

This matter of exchange is a fascinat- 
ing one, but it is a subject which I am 
not at all competent to discuss enlighten- 
ingly, although I can point out with some 
confidence, considerable 


based on per- 


sonal observation in various European 
more obvious 
effects, especially on individuals, of post- 
war exchange conditions. 


countries, some of the 


I confess without any shame my lack 
of understanding of why exchange be- 
haves as it does—a few reasons for a 
few of the things that it does are, of 
obvious to 


course, one—for I do 


not find myself solitary in my igno- 


any 


rance. 

I once asked the vice president of a 
large New York banking concern which 
goes in rather extensively for foreign 
business—it has branches in half a dozen 
European cities—to tell me about ex- 
change. 


“ Oh, I don’t know anything about it,” 
he replied unhesitatingly. 

“ But,” I persisted, “ vou must have 
some man in your bank who understands 
exchange to guide your concern in its 
foreign dealings.” 

“Well,” he replied, 
man who gives special attention to the 
But I don’t think 
he professes to know much about it at 
He has so far shown himself a 


““we do have a 


matter of exchange. 


bottom. 
pretty good guesser; that’s all.” 

“ But there must be somebody some- 
where,” I said, “ who really knows ; some- 
body who is an authority, as we say in the 
universities, on exchange.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said my banker 
friend dubiously. “I heard that 
one of the banks in town has an authority 
on exchange, but I never saw him. I 


have 


think they got him from a university 
faculty. Some other banks have added 
professors to their staffs, but I think we'll 
run along with our guesser.” 

So I got little help from my banker 
friend. 
Zurich I was talking with three men, one 
a banker, one the head of a large insur- 


And only a few days ago in 


ance company, and the third a university 
professor of economics and finance, about 
the sad business situation in Switzerland 
and the consequent widespread individual 
and family distress, and they pointed out 
that the principal reason that Swiss busi- 
sad _ is Switzerland’s 
not depreciated. As 
manufacturers have to pay for their ma- 


ness _ is because 


money has her 
terials and labor in terms of Swiss frances 
at pre-war value, they are unable to sell 
their products to people in countries who 
can only pay in marks or kronen or lire 
(French Belgian) of 
greatly depreciated value, while manu- 


or franes and 


facturers in these countries can send 
their products into Switzerland and 
undersell the Swiss manufacturers in 


their own country. That is what the 
Germans are doing today in Switzerland, 
just as they are also doing it in England 


and America. 
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AMERICAN RELIEF IN AUSTRIA 


One of the public feeding stations maintained by the American Relief Administration 
in Vienna 
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WHERE KINGS ONCE WALKED 


A castle, formerly the dwelling place of royalty, now used as a warehouse from which 
supplies may be sold 
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COMPARATIVE COMFORT 


A glimpse into a Viennese home which, compared to most in the section, is a model 
of comfort and orderliness 
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But when I started to ask the Swiss 
business men and the professor of eco- 
nomics and finance why the Swiss frane 
had not depreciated and thus by its un- 
fortunate conservatism had produced the 
sad business situation, they broke in all 
together to ask that very question of me. 

“Why,” they cried, “ should the money 
of poor little Switzerland and of another 
little country, Holland, both of which had 
to keep their armies mobilized at great 
expense through all the war, just as if 
they had been belligerents, and thus had 
to pile up their national debts and in- 
crease immensely their post-war taxes, 
just as the fighting countries have had to 
—why should their money stay up in 
value while the money and 
Belgium and Germany and all Eastern 


”> 


of France 


Europe is worth so little? 


Over in Germany where the mark has 
greatly depreciated, although in no such 
fantastic way as in Austria and Poland 


and Russia, the complaint runs dif- 
ferently. 
“Yes, we can manufacture things 


cheaply as long as we can buy the raw 
materials inside of Germany or our stocks 
of foreign raw materials last,” say the 
German manufacturers. “ But when we 
need to import more raw materials we 
We cannot possibly 
depreciated 


simply can’t do it. 
pay for them with our 
money.” 

And the German 
that though all of them are working just 
now—there are only two hundred thou- 
sand unemployed in Germany, to compare 
with two million in England—and that 
although they get many more marks a 


workingmen find 





ane 
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day for their work than they used to, the 
cost of food is so high and the buying 
value of these marks so low that they are 
having a hard time. While those other 
people not so fortunate as to be working- 
men with greatly increased wages, such 
as university professors and other pro- 
fessional men who receive salaries or fees 
not very much larger now than they used 
to be, 
bonds and stocks and owners of interest- 


and the holders of mortgages and 


yielding property generally who get still 
the same number of marks in interest 
that they used to, but find these marks of 
only about one two-hundredths of the 
value they formerly had—what kind of a 
time do you think they are having? 

In a recent letter a professor friend in 
the University of Leipzig, a man not 
given to hysterics, tells me that he does 
not believe the German people can stand 
it much longer. Most of our discussion 
today about Germany is about the repara- 
tions to be collected from her, and about 
her economic situation, how much can she 
pay and in what way shall she pay it, 
but in all this discussion we have chiefly 
in mind and chiefly talk about the condi- 
tion and possibilities of Germany as a 
government, not of the German people as 
But it will be well to give 
some thought to the conditions of the Ger- 


individuals. 
man people as individuals. The govern- 
ment will probably not be able to pay 
more than they can pay. Their payment 
will be made by getting along without 
Of course, there is somewhere a 
limit to this kind of paying, but it is 
probably well for Germany to become 


things. 


acquainted with the method, right. up to 
the limit. 

We have had a glimpse of the condi- 
tion of the people in Austria, Poland, 
Russia and Germany. Well, as one 
moves about over the rest of Europe one 
sees other people, sadly many of them, 
They suffer because of 
the tragedies that war brought them; but 


they suffer also because of the tragedies 


also suffering. 


that post-war economics have brought 


them. Now, “economics” is not one of 
Nature’s plagues; it is a man-created 
plague. The situation of 
Europe, with the distress it brings to 
individuals and families, is a man 
created situation. There is actually to- 
day in the world food and fuel, and there 
could easily be clothing, enough to keep 
people fed and warm and decent. There 
is surplus wheat in Roumania and Bul- 
garia and America: that is, surplus bread. 
And the coal and oil to warm the people 
and drive the wheels in the factories are 


economic 


lying ready to take out of the ground and 
Yet millions of people are 
starving and freezing and millions are 
out of work and rioting or preparing to 
riot, when work never so much 
needed before as Millions of 
people are cursing God because of some- 


be used. 


was 
now. 


thing that man, not God, has done to 
them. 

Well, what man has done can he not 
undo? Can man not produce beneficent 
“economics ” as well as maleficent “ eco- 
nomics’? Can he not devise a remedy 
even as he has devised the disease? Or 
is it, indeed, possible that the complex 
economic and social machine that he has 
created by his industrial revolution and 
‘civilizing”’ specialization is so strong 
and so grown beyond the control of its 
creator that it is no longer amenable to 
human regulation? Perhaps our modern 
civilization has gone so far in its special 
that it has 
brought us to that evolutionary danger 


line of economic evolution 


point, familiar to biologists in their 
studies of the evolution of the animals 
and plants, where we are specialized be- 
yond the power of adapting ourselves to 
new conditions, where we can no longer 
meet new emergencies, because our social 
become too canalized. 


dinosaurs that 


evolution has 
The 


much 


went in for too 


bigness and the Irish stag that 
ran too much to an armament of antlers 
are extinct. Are the sufferings of the 
millions today the first agonies in the ex- 


tinction of a too specialized civilization? 





‘‘My Father 
Told Me—!”’ 


In Germany, France and England 
the Doctors Disagree so the War 
Must Not Be Mentioned In the 
Schools—Europe’s Future Citizens 
Know Nothing About It Save What 
Their Parents Tell Them 





By Wituiam G. SHEPHERD 











revolution and the Great War. 


sidered a specialist in war or politics. 





William G. Shepherd is a professional journalist and magazine writer who spent ten 
years of his life in covering the Mexican revolution, European politics, the Russian 
He knew Europe before’ the war, he was with armies 
on both sides in the war, and he was a correspondent for the New York Evening 
Post during the Peace Conference in Paris. He has been called home at various times 
to report such great social disturbances as the Ludlow coal strike, the MoNamara 
trial and the presidential conventions and campaigns. 
He wants to be known to Americans as a 
reporter who sets forth facts by which his readers may reach their own conclusions 
and on which they may base their own opinions. 
to think,” he says, “ but it is a pleasure to tell them what to think about.” 


He does not seek to be cen- 


“I do not like to tell people what 








HE idea came into my head at a 
dinner table in a restaurant in 
Salonica. We were talking about 
the stormy Balkans. Someone, a British 
Balkan correspondent, I believe, said: 

“Well, what I want to know is what 
the people of Europe will be teaching 
their school kids: about this war three 
after it’s That'll 
whether there will ever be another war 
in Europe.” We all laughed; the half 
dozen of us had been darting about the 
Balkans, writing war news, and we were 
all familiar with what we used to call 
of that part of 


years over. show 


“the little old N. A.’s”’ 
the world. 
“N. A.’s ” 
Every Balkan country had them. 
national aspirations were taught to school 
They were often based on 


meant national aspirations. 
an 
These 


children. 


mere legends or vague stories. Every 
legend or story told of some injustice 
which had, been done to the country in 
the dim past, by some other country. 
The older the injustice the better; age 
has worn away the sharp details of 
many of these stories and left the injus- 
tice a great indefinite blot that blurs 
almost every page of school book history. 
My interpreter, who had been frightened 
back home to Servia by the bursting of 
the San Francisco water mains in 1896 
and who had been teaching a country 
school near Monastir, used to come to the 
verge of weeping when he told us the 
stories of injustices that were wrought 
on his beloved land two or three cen- 
turies ago. We never let him go back 
than that; we 
afraid he would collapse on the cafe floor 


further were always 
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if we let him discuss evils which his 
country had endured for 500 years. One 
Serb told me of one certain injustice 
which had been inflicted on Servia a 
thousand years before. I don’t believe 
that Aleck ever dared to let his mind 
dwell on it. Yes, he used to teach these 
things to the children; he said so. You 
could read all about them in the Servian 
school books, if you wished. 

Put together all the stories of injus- 
tices rendered between nations in the 
Balkans and you find that every nation 
has committed at least ten and every 
nation has suffered at least twenty, in 
round figures. To “ get even” for such 
injustices are the “ little old N. A.’s ” of 
the Balkans. So we laughed and chatted 
about the school book idea—and I, for 
one, believed in it. 

It is not right, of course, to say that 
the Balkans are the only nations that 
have national aspirations. Most of us 
have—except, of course, the United 
States. I have mentioned the Balkans 
because that was where the idea came 
into my head; all the rest of Europe was 
as bad as the Balkans. During all the 
peace conference at Paris, the idea ran 
through my mind—‘“ It doesn’t matter 
much what papers these statesmen sign. 
The big thing is: What are these Euro- 
pean nations going to teach their chil- 
dren about the war?” 

In the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles 
when the gaunt Dr. Bell was signing the 
peace treaty for Germany, I found my- 
self saying, “Scratch away, doctor! It 
won't matter much. The fate of Europe 
doesn’t depend on the signing of papers 
but on what the rising generation of Eu- 
rope is taught about the war.” It gave 
one a sensation of superiority to feel 


thus. The new generation would have 
its Dr. Bells and Lloyd Georges and 
the Clemenceaus and Woodrow Wilsons. 
What kind of men would they be? War- 
lifelong 
grudges for what we were doing, this 
very minute, in this Hall of Mirrors? It 


makers? Men who carried 


all depended upon what the men of the 
future were to be taught in the schools 
of Europe, now, about the war, its causes 
and its consequences, its justice and its 
injustice. The idea gave one a sense of 
the futility of this paper-signing. 

The three years were almost up when 
I had a chance to make my rounds of 
the three great countries of Europe to 
test the school book theory. At last, his- 
tory was being pieced together; by this 
time, surely, the story was being told; 
the wet cement of fact being laid in the 
The Ger- 


man school teachers were telling their 


mind of the new generation. 


children Germany’s side of the war, the 
French teachers were doing the same for 
their children, English scholars were 
Was there hate 
in it all? Were there silences, omissions, 


hearing Britain’s story. 


additions, distortions, lies in the grimy, 
thumbed school books of Europe? Would 
we discover the school historians to be 
tricksters? How could they tell the 
truth? These new children, link be- 
tween our war-fighting generation and 
posterity, what were they being given. to 
mold their minds and opinions and 
faiths, to help them guide their nations, 
to hand on into the future? 

The little books—I wanted to see 
them. And so, in my quest, I came to 
Germany. It was my starting place. 

In Germany school children in various 
districts have different history books. In 
one district the book will contain all the 
old allusions to the Kaiser and the great- 
ness of his family. In another district 
all of this has been cut out. There is 
such a discrepancy between the various 
books that the explanations of the school 
officials is highly entertaining. I sought 
out Dr. Becker, secretary of the Prus- 
sian ministry of education. He is an 
avowed Republican. 

“There are two things that we are 
not teaching our children,” he said. 
“One subject that is forbidden is the 
Kaiser and his dynasty. The other is 
the war.” 
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STUART TIERS 


PRINS 


THEY KNOW THERE WAS A WAR 


An amusing illustration of the futility of the policy of silence. 
room the very playthings of these Berlin school boys are relics of the war they are 
not supposed to know was ever fought 


LOE Ses TEEPE RELE: Lap Pei Ds 


‘ But there are history books that tell 
of the Kaiser,” 


“Yes,” he smiled, “ but let me explain. 


I said. 


You see, books cost a great deal of 
money. The old _ histories used _ to 


glorify the Kaiser. 
copies of these old books on hand. We 
But 
we have issued orders to all teachers that 


We still have many 
cannot afford to throw them away. 


they must not ask the children to study 
the Kaiser and his dynasty. That part 
of the book is skipped over in every 
school in Prussia. Wherever any praise 
of the monarch or of monarchism appears 
in a book, the teacher and the pupils pass 
it by. 

“But we have gone further than this. 
Whenever a_ publisher 
edition of a school book, he cuts out 


They don’t waste any time on it. 


issues a new 
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every reference to the old dynasty. We 
have given orders to all the publishers of 
school books that this 
The editing is carefully done and when- 
ever a child is given a new history book 


must be done. 


in the Prussian schools, you may be sure 
that every bit of Kaiser worship and king 
worship has been cut out of it.” 

“Has anything new been put in its 
place? i 

“No. Nothing new has been put into 
the books. Editing 
much, but the addition of material is a 
difficult thing.” 

“But are the children being taught 


” 


does not cost so 


nothing about the war? 

“Not a single word,” said Dr. Becker. 
“The teachers are not allowed to dis- 
cuss the war. Their history books do not 
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eentain a single 
word about the 
war.” 

‘Is this done 
pu rposely? 
asked. own schools? 

“Yes,” he ex- 
plained. “ It’s pol- 
itics. You see there told the editor 
are six different 
parties in Prussia. 
Each different 
party has a dif- 
ferent idea about 
the causes of the 
war, the events and 
the mistakes. As 
soon as the minis- 
tries of education 
start to prepare a 
story of the war for 
the school children, 
some leader of a 
party arises and the Revolution. 
says that the story 
is wrong, in some 
detail. Then we 
story of the war? 


have to drop the 
dred years from 


whole thing and 
start over again. 


We have found it a —THE EDITORS. 





SHOULD WE THROW STONES? our 


The school children of Europe are 
2 J being taught nothing about the war; 
but what of the boys and girls in our 


“There is no censorship of school 
books in this country,” Mr. Shepherd ued Dr. 
of OUR WORLD. 
“ There is a unanimity of public opin- 
ion as to why we went to war, and the 
story is being honestly told by con- the war to. their 
temporary historians. 


“The trouble is that the ‘ stranger 
of the future’ has come along, in 
America, at last, and is trying to sift be in the Kaiser’s 
the truth about that war of one hun- 
dred and fifty years-ago. No man who 
lived in 1776 would even recognize 
our present day text-book stories of 


“Two questions arise: Is it any won- 
der that European historians are stut- “en 
tering in their effort to tell the true end of it. 
Would we, a hun- 
now, believe that 
history of the Great War which they ‘ 
will be teaching to the children then?” own organization, 


as we were with 
previous’ ef- 
forts. We must try 
to satisfy the par- 
ents of the children 
as well as the party 
leaders,’ contin- 
Becker. 
“Parents are giv- 
ing their version of 


children at home 


“ But in many paris of the country and if our school 
there is sharp criticism of certain new a 
history text-books on the grounds that ; 
they distort the story of the American 
revolution. The charge is made that from that believed 
the British ‘red coats’ have been so 
heavily whitewashed that they are now 
at worst only a pale pink. 


give a dif- 
ferent explanation 
by the parents, we 
will be in trouble. 

“The schools are 


not as they used to 


time. Then _ the 
government decided 
what the children 
should be taught 
and that was the 
Today, 
in every school, the 
children have their 


with a spokesman, 








homeless task. We 
must find some 
story that will suit all the parties, in- 
cluding the socialists and the extrem- 
ists on both sides. It is an impossible 
thing to do, and we have quit trying. 
“Our latest plan is to have a chro- 
nology of the war appear in the school 
books so that the children may learn 
the dates of various important events. 
We have four experts working on 
this now, but while they agree on dates, 
they cannot agree in describing what 
happened on those dates. Dates are 
not enqugh. far any of the party lead- 
ers. Something about the 
ness of the war is bound to creep into 


inward- 


any ‘arrangement of dates, and so we are 
in as much trouble with our new plan 


who has a right to 
criticize the teacher 
on any occasion, or even go over the 
teacher’s head, if necessary, to higher 
authorities. The parents have taken an 
interest in the schools and in what their 
children are being taught and a parent 
may go either to a leader of the party 
in his district and make a complaint, 
which will reach us with a roar in due 
time, or he may complain to the school 
officials themselves. 

“ Everybody in Germany, these days, 
is organizing. The parents are no excep- 
tion. In some districts they have 
powerful associations, with a representa- 
tive who may go directly to the principal 
of a school and raise a serious row that 
may result in the principal’s removal. 
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TO SCHOOL THROUGH MYSTERIOUS RUINS 


These children of France pass these eloquent heaps every day on their way to 
school; but they may not be told a word about the war which caused the ruins 
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We have to try to satisfy these parents. 
They are the electors, you know.” 

I suggested that it must have been 
necessary to tell the children something 
about the revolution which changed the 
form of government in Germany. 

“ Well,” hesitated Dr. Becker, “ 
ever that question comes up, we find it 
possible to refer to the attempted revo- 
lution of 1848 in Germany with which 
the children are familiar. We are able 
to point out that the revolution of 1918 
There is a great 


when- 


was a sequence of 1848. 
deal in common in both revolutions, and 
sometimes we are able to show how the 
1918 revolution was a sequence of the 
revolution in which the grandparents of 
our pupils were engaged. 


democratic that 


principles 


“ Certain 


caused the 1848 affair also produced the 
revolution of two years ago. The war 
gave these principles a chance to mani- 
fest themselves. That is as far as we 
can go in telling the children about the 
recent affairs in Germany.” 

In every home, of course, 
children are being given versions of the 
What these hear from 
their parents will with them 
through life as their knowledge of the 
war. What are their telling 
them? Who can know? 

Then I went to Paris. 
the gentleman who, at that time, was the 
Minister of Public Instruction. He 
turned me over to an official who gave 
written re- 


German 


war. children 


remain 


parents 


I sought out 


me the information on the 


quest of the minister. 
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TEACHERS WHOSE UNIFORMS MUST BE IGNORED 


In this school in Alsace the teachers are, many of them, veterans of the war. They 
wear their old uniforms, but officially they do not know there’ was a war 


“When peace came,” said this official, 
os the 
France felt free to ignore the old mili- 


school teachers everywhere in 
tary regulations and to tell their pupils 
in the class rooms just what had hap- 
pened during the previous four years. 
There were no text books with which the 
teachers could work; so many of them 
began giving little lectures to their 
pupils. 
“But the department of education 
itself in trouble immediately. 
deluged us with complaints. 


said their children were being 


found 

Parents 
They 
taught lies about the war. Socialist 
workmen said their children were being 
instructed in Caillaux’s 
followers said that teachers were lying 


imperialism. 


about the origin and purpose of the war. 
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a 
Parents of the upper classes said their 
children were being taught socialism in 
their study of the war. It was a trying 
time for us. We saw that something 
must be done; so we issued orders’ that 
teachers were not to try to teach their 
pupils about the war until proper text 
books had been issued. 

“Ever since then we have been look- 
proper text But we 
The text book writers 


ing for books. 
cannot find them. 
tell as many 
teachers used to tell. 

“You see,” he continued, “the whole 
difficulty lies in the fact that we have 
seven influential parties in France. 

“It was necessary for us to find text 


different stories as the 


books that would contain versions of the 
war that would satisfy members of all 
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these parties. Well, that is impossible. 
We cannot do it. 
or another of these parties and they 
raise so much trouble when their own 
version of the war is not told to their 
children that we have finally decided 
that the fathers and mothers of France 
must be the modern history teachers of 
France until the war has become more 
distant and party feelings die down.” 
He explained how text books are 
A superior council 


Parents belong to one 


selected in France. 
of the ministry of education passes on all 
books which are submitted by text book 
writers. 
are put on a list which is sent to all the 
schools of France. From this list the 
school officials in the various districts of 
France may choose the beoks which they 
consider best adapted for the local schools. 

“ At first,’ continued the official, “‘ the 
text book writers deluged the superior 
council with books about the war. The 
members of the council found themselves 
disagreeing about the facts stated in 
these books. Very soon the complaints 
of the parents began to pour in on us 
and we decided that, if the council itself 
could not agree, neither could teachers 


The books which are approved 


or parents.” 

“And do you mean to say,” I asked, 
“that this council has not approved one 
single text bock on the war?” 

“Exactly,” said the official. “ Not 
one book has been approved. The text 
beok writers have stopped trying to 


satisfy the superior council. We rarely 
have war books submitted to the council 
these days. Everybody seems to feel 
it is no use. 

“When do you think vou will be able 
to begin studying the history of the War 
in your schools?” I asked. 

“Not until this generation dies,’ he 
“You see everybody is in 
politics or has some political leaning. 


answered. 


No text book writer or school teacher is 
free of political bias. 
thing through the eyes of his own politics 
and beliefs. Whatever he wants to be- 
looks like the truth to 
doesn’t want to believe 
And there we have the 


He sees every- 


lieve him ; 
whatever he 
looks false. 
difficulty. 

“And thus we all disagree. Let us 
take two men of France, for instance, 
Caillaux and Poincaré. Caillaux is ex- 
president of the cabinet; Poincaré is 
ex-president of the Republic; each of 
these men delivers an address on the 
facts of the war. Their addresses and 
their facts will be so far apart that it 
would seem the men were not speaking 
on the same subject. 

“No,” he added thoughtfully, ‘‘ many 
years will pass and the war will fall a 
long way into the past before we shall 
have text books on the war in our 
schools! ” 

“And the children, how will they 
learn about the war?” 

“From their parents, I suppose,” was 
the Frenchman’s answer. 

And now comes England. 

A gentleman named Richards, wno 
has charge of the school inspectors of 
England, asked him 
what English children were being taught 
about the war; what text books they 
were using? 

“We have an Anglo-Saxon dread,” he 
“of permitting the government to 
control the schools. All school govern- 
ment in England is local. The govern- 
ment does not control the publication 
of school text books. Any school master 


received me. I 


said, 





fonwar - 
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or member of a school board may go to 
any publisher and purchase any book he 
wishes and introduce it into the local 
school. 

“ The only thing the national govern- 
ment does is to inspect and advise. Our 
inspectors about the 
schools constantly, and, if they find any- 


wrongly 


move among all 


thing amiss—subjects being 


considered or improper books being used 


they make recommendations which, 
in time, reach the local authorities. And 
then the proper changes are usually 
made. The local authorities rarely dis- 
agree with the national school  in- 


spectors.” 
In a glass case in Mr. Richard’s office 
He 


this case and took out a dozen or more 


were rows of text books. went to 
small books. 

“TI won’t say that text books on the 
Great War are not being written and 
even put into the schools in some local- 
ities,’ he said. “‘ But the inspectors have 
an infallible test for these books. If the 
books do not meet the test they are 
usally withdrawn from the school.” 

“What is the test?’ I asked. 

“You see, all of these books are written 
anonymously. No well- 
known text book writers have attempted 
to write any text book of the war. All 
the school histories that have appeared, 


reliable and 


with a very few exceptions, have been 
thrown together for greedy publishers, 
by hack writers. The paper is poor, as 
you will notice, the illustrations are un- 
speakably poor and the statements of 
facts are absolutely unreliable. 

“ Every one of these unsigned anony- 
mous text books found by our inspectors 
in use in the school rooms is immediately 
thrown out. The result is that children 
in England are not learning the history 
of the war in our schools.” 

“What about geography?” I asked. 

“Well, the presenting 
geography in The 
map makers are not taking any chances 
on making maps for school room use 


teachers are 


a hit-or-miss way. 


which may be rights today but wrong 
tomorrow. 
“As a usual thing the teachers use 


colored crayons and draw the new bor- 
ders and the new countries on the old 


maps.” 


And there you are—England, France 
and Germany, the seats of the great 
literatures of Christendom. In_ these 
lands where all children are taught to 
read. the printing press is paralyzed and 
the historian is palsied when it comes to 
the task of telling the new generation 
about the war. 


“ It is too early to write history,’ I 
have been told. But the story 
is being told to the new generation; it 


Perhaps. 


isn't too early for parents to tell it, 
parents still hot with hate, angry from 
suffering, excited by politics. 

While the children wait for the cold, 
dispassionate written history, which will 
not be written in time to impress their 
they are getting their story of 
England, and 
France from teachers who are filled with 
national aspirations and national hatreds 
and who are still tingling from the pangs 
ot war. 


minds. 


the war in Germany 


And from among these children will 
come the historians of the future. 

] stood in the war library in Paris, 
where France has collected over 100,000 
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PAINFULLY LEARNING OBSOLETE FACTS 4 

Even the simple map in this small public school in London tells a story no longer 

true. The impossibility of teaching history with incorrect maps and textbooks is 

only too obvious 
1 eer 





I looked at some 
I mention two of my own, 


volumes of war books. 
of the books. 
because I know about them. They were 
written during the heat of war; they 
were chock-ful of war propaganda. I 
saw books written by other men during 
the war. Englishmen, Americans and 
Frenchmen—all full of war propaganda, 
all “making medicine” to urge peoples 
on to fight. 
us and to our times, children of our chil- 


Some day men, strangers to 


dren, will come into this great library 
and try to dig out the truth? What will 
they be able to patch together out of all 


this mess? Would you and I recognize 


Ee 


it as a history of our war? Will it, in 


any sense, be a history of our war? 


In God’s name, has all history been 
written like this? 

Is it always written, too late, by 
strangers of the future? 

This was the first war in which every- 
body could read and write; the first war 
since education was made compulsory 
throughout christendom. 

And yet what the new generation in 
Europe knows and thinks of it will be 
largely based on this fact: ‘ My father 
told me—.” 

It was that way in the Stone Age. 

















Scholar—Diplomat—Pope 


The Vigorous and Many-Sided Leader Who Now Rules in the 

Vatican—Pius XI. Is by His Temperament, His Exceptional 

Learning and Experience the Man of Men to Take the Helm in 
the Catholic Church at This Time 


By Lvuico Barzin1. 





tastes. 
Japanese War. 


1907. 


negotiations at Washington. 





Luigo Barzini has been for over twenty years the 
newspaper, the Corriera dello Sera, of Milan. 

He started off as correspondent in London, but life there was too tranquil for his 
He went out to China to cover the Boxer Rebellion, made an extended trip 
in this country and South America, went out again to his Far East during the Russo- 


He was one of the men, who made the famous “Pekin to Paris’ 
It was the first time an automobile had crossed Asia. 

Since then he has observed the Mexican Revolution—watched the first ship go 
through the Panama Canal, reported the Italian campaign against Turkey in Tripoli 
and the Balkan Wars which followed and the principal campaigns of the Great War. 

As a peace correspondent, he covered the Paris Conference and most recently the 


“ star reporter” of Italy’s greatest 


> 


motor trip in 








HILE still, simply Monsignor 
Ratti, the new Pope was one of 


the most highly honored figures 
in the world of scholarship. A varied 
stream of those, wishing to check up on 
some obscure point of history, to find 


some rare book, to decipher some age- 


old document, to literary or 
scientific data, climbed the stone stair- 
way of the venerable Ambrosian Library 
and asked for him. He was Prefect of 
the famous institution. Kindly, modest, 
simple of manner, he seemed at the same 
time an amazing man, who knew every- 


gather 
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thing. It was there in the solemn but 
sumptuous halls of the _ celebrated 


Library, that I first saw him. 

The Ambrosian Library was founded 
in 1602 by Cardinal Federico Borromeo 
to be a monumental strong-box ,for the 
most precious treasures of human wis- 
dom. The Ambrosian Library is, after 
that of the Vatican, one of the greatest 
temples of antique culture in the world. 
The Library was named after Sant’ Am- 
Federico 
is still 
held in loving reverence by the Milanese. 
Rich and powerful, Cardinal Borromeo 
sent Embassies of learned men to every 


brogio, the patron of Milan, 
Borromeo, after three centuries 


corner of Italy, to Spain, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Greece, Persia, to the 
interior of Asia, to wherever the minds 
of men had left treasures, in search of 
precious manuscripts, documents and 


books. 


bassies returned with gems of the spirit. 


From every direction these Em- 


There are many ancient papyrus docu- 


ments from Egypt, records on_ brick, 
and paper—Chaldean, 


Assyrian, Greek, Arabic. There are over 


parchment 


5,000 volumes of manuscripts, collections 
of rare prints, precious editions, almost 
all the writings left by Leonardo da 
Vinci, drawings by Rafael, paintings by 
Titian, Andrea del Sarto, Barocci, Palma 
The filled 


with all the varied expressions of the 


il Veechio. Ambrosian was 
intellect. 

Governed by ancient and _ inviolable 
laws the Ambrosian Library is filled with 
It is 
chapel of thought, magnificent as a Royal 
imposing and solemn as a 
All .the tempests of the world 


break and die on its sacred ‘threshold. 


an air of days gone by. a quiet 
Palace, 
Church. 


Spanish, Austrian and French invasions 
passed by, leaving this oasis of medita- 
tion untouched. 

The Library has a government of its 
Its immutable charter, drawn up 
by Cardinal Borromeo, is a book of Laws 
—* Constitutiones Collegii ac Bibliotheca 
Ambrosianae.” Learned men form a 


own, 


“College of Doctors,” who administer its 
laws. Their duties are to answer ques- 
tions, to indicate books and authors, to 
keep in touch with scholars and scientists 
the world around, to receive strangers, to 
conduct and publish researches. At the 
head of the College of Doctors is the 
Prefect of the Library. Monsignor 
Achille Ratti, today the Supreme Pontiff, 
lived in these scholastic surroundings 
for twenty-six years from 1888 to 1914. 
Here his spirit developed. For the last 
seven years of this period he ruled the 
Institution as Prefect. 
a worthy successor in scholarship to the 
Cardinal 
founded the Ambrosian, he was finally 
called to be Librarian of the Vatican. 
The first time I visited the historic 
Library of Milan, it was my good fortune 


Proving himself 


illustrious Borromeo, who 


to have Monsignor Ratti as my guide. 
He was not one of those dry-as-dust 
scholars, whose mind is a mere catalogue. 
While showing me the documents he 
leved, while turning with tender care 
the leaves of a rare book, he knew how 
to make the epoch live again, to evoke 
not only persons but their costumes as 
well, to make a whole humanity which 
was dead live again with the magic of his 
words. He called up the spirit which 
had dictated these old writings. 

This athletic priest, austere, gentle, 
serene, with his strongly modeled head, 
his indulgent smile, the lively and acute 
eyes behind his glasses, the true nobility 
of his high forehead, seemed to have 
lived in all times and to have known all 
the secrets of history. I recall how he 
opened a volume of Leonardo’s manu- 
script and with a few words of startling 
insight made this great figure of the 
Renaissance live for me and how he 
showed me the neat clear handwriting of 
Lucretia Borgia in a long letter to 
Cardinal Bembo. And then he showed 
me a long lock of golden hair. The hair 
of Lucretia Borgia! She was a blonde, 
not very tall, slim and blue eyed, beauti- 
ful, an ingenuous expression: so he de- 
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scribed her with few but vivid and life- 
giving words. I will never forget that 
strange feminine relic, that soft curl, a 
subdued spot of golden sunshine in that 
iustere library, the fascinating and 
sorrowful romance it evoked of loves, of 
sins, of crimes—now a sacred treasure of 
history, preserved by priests. 

It is a bizarre coincidence that in the 
Vatican Library, the most beautiful in 
the world, to which Monsignor Raiti was 
called by Pius X., there is also preserved 

lock of woman’s hair. In an ancient 
cup of carved amber is the tawny colored 
hair of a girl of ancient Rome. It was 
found in a sarcophagus unearthed near 
The mystery of these 
two genuine locks—mementos of the pas- 
sion of this world—is enshrined in the 
center of the two most rigid, severe, 
serious sanctuaries of study and of faith. 

The new Pope, Pius XI., has spent 
thirty years of his life between the Am- 
We can- 


Porta Capena. 


brosian and Vatican Libraries. 
not understand his personality, if we 
ignore this great part of his life, the 
long years passed in the sheltered peace 
of superb libraries, in contact with the 
thought of all mankind, absorbing—far 
removed from man—the greatest experi- 
ences of men. This new Pope is con- 
sidered the most erudite and cultivated 
figure in the Catholic Church—a Church 
which has always been rich in philosophic 
and literary culture. It is indeed this 
wealth of learning which has brought 
her through the most violent tempests 
of her history. 

But there is an earlier chapter in the 
life of the new Pope. Before he was 
Librarian he was a simple priest. The 
humble village priest may sometimes be 





ignorant of science, may appear to be 
distant from what we call progress, may 
seem anchored in the past; but his daily 
ministrations teach him more of the soul 
of man, of the feelings which guide it, 
of the hope and despair, of the sorrows 
and jovs which alternate in the human 
heart than most statisticians or states- 


men. The new Pope has had _ this 
humanizing experience. 

Gifted with a magnificent Latin brain, 
meditative, subtle and clear, thirty years 
of intensive, systematic study have made 
of Pius XI. an exceptional being, who 
knows the foundations of things. When 
Pope Pius X. wanted a skilful diplomat 
to send to Poland in May, 1918 he 
selected Monsignor Ratti, Librarian, and 
found in him a perfect Ambassador, who 
knew Poland as though he had lived 
there, who had gathered a broad knowl- 
edge of diplomacy from his study of 
history. Coupled with these qualities are 
great faith, magnificent nobility of char- 
and The 
new Pope is a religious man in the 
highest sense. Even during his Alpine 
excursions he would withdraw by him- 
self to read and meditate of spiritual 
things under the open sky of the high 


acter inalterable goodness. 


mountains. 

No account of Pius XI. would be 
complete which did not tell of his passion 
for climbing. He divided his life be- 
tween books and mountains. Monsignor 
Ratti was no mere amateur in climbing, 
no “tourist” of the Alps. He scaled 
unclimbed peaks and established records 
in the international moun- 
taineering. A_ serious of the 
Italian Alpine Club, he prepared his 
ascents scientifically, using topographical 
maps, measuring, calculating, foreseeing, 
like a general planning a campaign. 

He was the first man to attempt to 
cross the Zumstein Pass on Monte Rosa. 
The story of his success is a classic of 
Alpine literature. He and com- 
panion, Graselli, were thought for two 
days to have been lost, fallen into some 
Overtaken by night 


annals of 
member 


one 


dangerous crevice. 


on the summit of Dufour, at a height of 
15,000 feet, they were obliged to wait 
for dawn, on a ledge of snow, with no 
possibility of stretching out or sitting 
down, for there was hardly space even 
to stand unmoving on the edge of the 
sheer and terrifying precipice. 


Graselli 
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around the mountaineers’ fires at night. 









THE TREACHEROUS ZUMSTEIN PASS ON MONTE ROSA 
Where the new Pope nearly lost his life. 
dangerous ascent, and the story of his ultimate success is one of the classics told 
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He was the first man to attempt this 








had a hand frozen during that ghastly 
vigil. But Monsignor Ratti as soon as 
he reached Zermat, where everybody had 
given him up for dead, started off to scale 
the Matterhorn—one of the most difficult 
and inaccessible peaks of Switzerland. 

In these mountaineering trips, inci- 
dents which came near to tragedy were 
not lacking, incidents which called for 
quick decision and muscles of steel, in- 
cidents which put the heart to utmost 
test. At one time, while trying to reach 
the summit of the Gran Paradiso, Mon- 
signor Ratti was working his way up the 
“Tribulazione’”’ roped to the 
preceded him. Suddenly 
the guide slipped and fell into space. 
The priest braced himself against the 
shock and held on, the guide swinging 


glacier 


guide, who 


like a pendulum below him. Tor a few 
minutes, in the terrible solitude of the 
mountains, the two lives trembled on the 
of death. But Monsignor Ratti, 
redoubling his efforts, not only held the 
guide, but slowly, hand over hand, pulled 
foothold. Such 


climbing is a superb game of courage and 


verge 


him up to a mountain 
will, where the masculine qualities are 
put to a test as supreme as war. 

Great knowledge, a profound mind, 
an elevated character, an intense faith, 
a vital piety, a strong healthy body in- 
spired by the poetry of the mountains 
to the most audacious enterprises—such 
are the predominating characteristics of 
Pius XI. He promises to be a great 
Pope. His election came as a surprise 
to the laity, but perhaps not to the 
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ecclesiastics, who felt the need in this 
most distressed and uncertain hour the 
world has ever seen for a strong per- 
sonality at the helm of the Church. 
Cardinal Ratti was the only member of 
the Sacred 


English, French and German as fluently 


College who could speak 


as Italian, addressing each colleague in 
the Conclave in his own language. Even 
to those who had never known him be- 

famous 
and_ the 


appeared inevitably as the 


fore, who had never met the 


Librarian of the Ambrosian 
Vatican, he 
man of the moment. The Church needed 
Pope who could continue the patient, 


Benedict XV. 


Above all a great diplomat was needed 


beneficent work of 
who could look with understanding on 
the convulsions of a world not yet at 
peace. 

The difficult 


Vatican is faced by urgent and obscure 


moment is a one, the 
problems. There is Poland, a new Catho- 
lic state, coming forth from the oppres- 
sion of Protestant Prussia and Orthodox 
Russia. The influence of this new polit- 
ical fact on religion cannot be foreseen. 
There is chaos in Russia, the stronghold 
of the rival Eastern or Orthodox Church. 
Will the rights of the Catholic Church in 
Russia, which had been won from the 
Old Autocracy after centuries of patient 
effort be under the 
regime? has before it a 


safeguarded 
The Church 
complex task of pacification, of coordina- 


new 


tion, of consolidation in all nations, new 
and old. The Conclave recognized the 
need not only of an erudite Pope, a 
religious Pope, a strong Pope, but also 
of a diplomatic Pope. 

Cardinal Ratti’s name asserted itself, 
for besides his learning, his piety, his 
strength he had already proved himself 
a past-master at diplomacy. He had 
been send to Poland to represent the 
Pope, after the Peace of Brest-Litovsk. 
Poland was occupied by German troops 
under General von Beseler. The posi- 
tion was certainly not an easy one for 
Prelate. In of the 


an Italian view 
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SWITZERLAND’S FAMOUS PEAK 


The Matterhorn, one of the most 
difficult and most inaccessible peaks in é 
Switzerland which the Pope, in his 
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early mountaineering days, was able 
to scale, 
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political and nationalistic complications, 
the accomplishment of his 
mission for the Vatican almost 
But with great tact he put 


successful 
seemed 
impossible. 
the ecclesiastical regime in order, re- 
ganized the Church, travelled among the 
people, reestablished episcopal sees which 
had been suppressed. After the Armistice 
was signed he entered into touch with the 
new government, struggling to have the 
Polish Constitution recognize the rights 
of the Church to ecclesiastical property. 
His influence 
grew, he became an active element of har- 
In July, 


broadened, his prestige 
mony and internal pacification. 
1920, when almost all foreign missions 
abandoned Warsaw at the approach of the 
Bolshevik Army, he remained at his post 
with’ the poor who were unable to flee. 
His nomination as Cardinal in June of 
last year interrupted his work in Poland. 
On the 8th of September he solemnly 
entered Milan, where he had worked so 


long in the Ambrosian Library, as 
Archbishop. 


He had only been a Cardinal a little 
over six months, when the Conclave 
elected him to the Throne of St. Peter. 
In less than four years the Librarian, 
became Papal Visator (Visitatore Pon- 
tificio), Nuncio to Poland, Cardinal, 
Archbishop of Milan,— Pope. Surely 
there is something in predestination, for 
Cardinal Ratti had chosen for the motto 
on his coat of arms: “ RAPTIM TRAN- 
SIT ”’—that is to say “ Passing rapidly.” 
They were meant as words of humility, 
to remind him that life is short. But on 
the other hand they seem almost a 
prophecy of the surprisingly rapid 
stages by which the priest Achille 
Ratti reached the supreme immobility of 
the pontifical throne—an eternal place 
in history 

What politics will the former Nuncio 
of Benedict XV. follow now that he has 
become Pius XI.? Much has been writ- 
ten on this subject. The newspapers of 
the world have had pages of comment, 


forecasts, ingenious _ speculations, 


guesses. But all this prophetic litera- 
ture about the probable policies and ideas 
of Pius XI. has the great defect of 
judging a new Pontiff as if he were a 
Cabinet Minister or the President of a 
Republic. Our parliamentary politics 
has made it difficult for us to think of 
continuity. We think of partisan dis- 
putes and reversals of policies, denuncia- 
tions of predecessors in office—even in 


the midst of the Church. This is a 
grave error. 
The Church cannot contradict itself 


by breaking off relations with the past. 
A Pope cannot reverse the judgment of 
his predecessor without weakening the 

The funda- 
Pontiff have a 


prestige of the Papacy. 
mental decisions of the 
sacred character. 

To recognize that a Pope had made a 
mistake in matter of doctrine would 
weaken and undermine the foundations 
of the hierarchy, it would diminish the 
faith in the sacred character of the Pope. 
Changes are revolutions and the Church 


cannot revolt against itself. Scrupu- 
lously maintaining the axioms, the 


dogmas, the premises of the past, a new 
Pope can only evolve a wise adaptation 
of policy, of tendency, of influence, of 
prestige. If he possesses an energetic 
personality, a subtle intuition, a clear 
will, he can use his immense moral au- 
thority efficaciously without foreswearing 
anything. . The strength of the Catholic 
Church is this everlasting coherence, this 
continuity—which is not immobility— 
which is kept intact through all the 
centuries, which is of all ages. 

The first action of the new Pope was 
reported as a bold and startling innova- 
tion, but in reality it was traditional. In 
blessing the people from the outside bal- 
cony of St. Peter’s, Pius XI. was re- 
establishing a custom as old as_ the 
Cathedral itself, a custom which has been 
interrupted for only forty-odd years. 

Certainly this act demonstrated that 
the new Pontiff has a clear, decisive 
spirit. But perhaps the real significance 
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© Keystone 
THE REVIVAL OF AN OLD CUSTOM 


For the first time since 1870 a Pope, after his coronation, showed himself to the crowds 
assembled in the Square outside of St. Peter’s. 
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AN HISTORIC HOUR 


The soldiers of the Italian Government drawn up on the steps of St. Peter’s presented 
arms as the new Pope appeared on the balcony after his coronation. 





cf this public benediction will appear 
fully only to Italians. It must be re- 
membered that when the new Kingdom 
of Italy occupied Rome in 1870 and 
made it the capital of the nation, the 
city had been ruled by the Popes for 
over a thousand years as the seat of their 
temporal Pope Pius XI. re- 
fused to recognize the of the 
Italian people to hold again their ancient 
Capital, he yielded only to force. He 
refused to accept the “ Laws of Guaran- 
tee "—the olive branch which the Italian 
people held out to him—although they 


power. 
claim 


conceded to him the rights of extra- 
territoriality, offered him a subsidy from 
the State 
honors of an 


and conferred on him the 
independent 
The Pope would not accept this proposal 


sovereign. 


of pacification, insisted on his right to 
temporal power in the Roman State. 
He refused to have any relations with 
the Italian Government and—although 
he was entirely free to travel—consid- 
ered himself a “ prisoner in the Vatican.” 
From that date, 1870, no Pope showed 
himself outside of the precincts of the 
Vatican, of which St. Peters is a part. 
The Pontiff was seen no more in the city 
where he used to rule. 

At the death of Pius IX. in 1878, 
the struggle between Church and State 
was still bitter and the new Pope, Leo 
XIII., did not himself to the 
people who, hoping for his blessing, 
filled the square outside of St. Peters. 
Pius X. would have liked to restore the 
ancient custom, but he was overcome by 


show 
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THE PRAYER FOR ABSOLUTION 


The crowd was weeping as it responded “ Amen” to the Pope’s benediction which he 
intoned from his high balcony. They cried, “Viva UItalia e Viva il Papa” as they 
4 knelt. 









Underwood 








emotion when his election was proclaimed 
and had to be carried to his room half 
unconscious. Benedict XV. was elected 
during the war and he did not care to 
take a step which might have been in- 
terpreted as taking sides with the Italian 
Nation, a partisan of the Allies. Pius 
XI. has happily gone back to the old 
tradition and by so doing has won the 
heart of the people. 

For they were there waiting for this 
action. At each Papal Election the 
devout have packed the great square to 
over-flowing in the hope of seeing the 
new Pontiff. This time their wish was 
fulfilled. It is easy to understand the 


profound emotion of the crowd when, for 
the first time since 1870, the Palatine 
Guards in dress uniform, the picturesque 


Swiss Guards in the costume designed by 
Michael Angelo, the Papal Gendarmes 
with the Pope’s flag came outside the 
walls of the Vatican to give sovereign 
honor to the new Pope, who at last 
showed himself to the City from the 
Loggia Titanica. The soldiers of the 
Italian Government, drawn up on the 
steps of St. Peters, presented arms. It 
was indeed an historic hour. The crowd 
was weeping as it responded “ Amen” to 
the prayer for absolution, which the 
Supreme Pontiff intoned in a strong, 
clear, throbbing voice from his high 
balcony. Little by little the crowd knelt 
in the rain, crying “ Viva |’ Italia e Viva 
il Papa ”—two cries which had _ been 
divorced for forty years. 

Is it complete reconciliation? No, It 
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is a definite softening down of a dissen- 
sion, which remains, which must remain 
—but which is now only an academic 
discussion. Formal reconciliation is im- 
possible, the Pope will maintain his atti- 
tude of protest, but without bitterness. 
The clerical and anti-clerical disputes, 
alleviated, will 
The war has instilled a fervor of pa- 
triotism in the Catholic Party. It has 
triumphantly entered into the political 
life of the nation, under the national 


already much cease. 


flag. 
We must not expect sudden changes 
in Papal politics, but we must consider 


the effects of the enormous popularity 
which Pius XI. has gained immediately 
by restoring a simple liturgic rite. He 
knows men. He promises to be a con- 
structive, efficient Pontiff. All the moral 
power which he will exert in Italy and 
outside of Italy will be directed to re- 
enforcing the organizing forces of our 
tortured society. There can be no doubt 
that this sympathy which he inspires in 
the masses will be an antitoxin to sub- 
versive infections. 

Born of the people, liberal in spirit, 
Pius XI. will give us a papacy of peace 


and resurrection. 





The medal which was struck off in honor of Cardinal Ratti’s appointment to the Archbishopric 
of Milan, 
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’ ‘Powers of Remembrance 


By Rosert UNpERwoop JOHNSON. 


Robert Underwood Johnson is, for an American, a rare combination. He 

is a poet and a leader in public life as well. He was long the editor of Tue 

Century Magazine; he was formerly American Ambassador to Italy; he 

has published numerous volumes of poems, including “ Poems of War and 

Peace.” This is the first poem he has written since returning from his diplo- 
matic service in Rome. 


I. At the Hague. 


“ Till the war-drum throbbed no longer and the battle flag was furled 
In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World.” 
—Alfred Tennyson, “ Locksley Hall,’ 1842. 


Great Laureate of England, mighty voice, 
Drowning detraction in the stormy roll 

Of his melodious numbers: does he still, 

The new John of a new Apocalypse, 

Seer of the world’s desire, from Patmian mount 
Discern the prophet-vision of his prime? 
Haunts he these hallowed and devoted halls 
That make a temple for his noblest thought? 
Shall he find here the glory he foresaw, 

Or but the false dawn of the day to be? 

He, who with Moses’ sight beheld the Land, 
He, who with rapture caught from David's harp 
Chanted the New Time-—shall not he inspire 


With love and justice those who gather here? 


Then let a tower of remembrance rise 


Among the tranquil shades of leafy Hague, 


Seen from the dunes and dikes by Freedom prized; 
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And christen it The Tower of Tennyson; 

And let it be inhabited by bells 

Of tones as sweet as his own harmonies 

That rang the Old World out, the New World in; 
And lest the sages who ‘twixt nations judge 
Forget their mighty function—nearest God’s— 
Let one bell, still more solemn than the rest, 
Be draped and muffled, joining not the choir 
Of those, the joyous morning stars of sound; 
But on that day that mates with Calvary 
When dire Ambition broke the mace of Law— 
The Dies Ire of our race on earth— 


That day, in warning, let it toll .... toll... . toll. 


II. At Geneva. 


* What we seek is the reign of law, based upon the consent of the governed and 
sustained by the organized opinion of mankind.” 
—Woodrow Wilson, at Mount Vernon, July 4, 1918. 


The poets know, all good is possible. 
They peer into the vast as in a dream, 
Giving the image of some shadowy boon 
The boldness and the certitude of art. 
The crowd is tolerant of bard or seer, 
And, when his thought strikes deepest in the heart, 
Making adventure into heaven or hell, 
Owns, “ That’s a pretty fancy, neatly turned.” 
But when there comes the Champion of the Dream 
Willing to battle for it, if need be, 
To the last desperate inch of broken sword, 
“A dream no longer” as his rallying cry— 
That is the test of man. 

How far it seemed 
From vision to fulfillment—joy to joy! 
Between, what desolation, what dismay, 
What multitudinous sorrow !—till at last 


The yearning of the universal hope 
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Rose to a peak in one determined soul 

In whose “ It shall be!” spoke the voice of Heaven. 
While sceptics doubt and timid whisper fear, 
Here half a hundred peoples have clasped hands 
In honorable compact: only we— 

My noble country counts the cost of peace, 

And lingers, half ashamed, half longingly, 
Awhile, without the hospitable door. 

Here, too, a tower, staunch as was the deed! 
Here, at the crossways of the modern world, 
Where Leman’s meditative mirror hides 

The Rhone’s green avalanche, as Peace erewhile 
Hid turbulent conflict, let the beacon rise 

To that sworn servant of mankind. Inscribe 
Whatever names below, his be supreme, 

That justice may be justice first to him. 
Fronting the morning, let there be a bronze 

Of one who stands upon a ship, as though 
Searching uncertain seas—no Emperor 
Envisaged by his fate, the prisoner 

Less of Bellerophon than of his past: 

But The One Commoner of All the Earth, 

With eyes upon the Future, while he holds 
Commerce with Heaven for benignant help, 
Seeking how he may compass from despair 

The good of ages and the good of all. 

Show the undaunted brow, the stature firm, 

The poise against the westward-blowing blast, 
The Atlean loneliness of one who bears 

Burdens that in our other holy wars 


Our sacred burden-bearers never knew. 


Then shall The Wilson Tower be a sign 
Of what one man conceived, proclaimed, endured, 
In war’s ordeal and in toil of peace, 


That the pure purpose of our swerd be built 


Deeper than shifting sands of old intrigue, 
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Stronger than casual tempests of desire; 
That Brotherhood—the myth of centuries, 
The faith of martyrs, every poet’s dream, 
Yea, Bethlehem’s evangel—might come true. 
All peoples understood him, since he spoke 
The other tongue of each, democracy. 
Through all the thronging perils of his path 
His aim was justice, for he knew full well 


If it be done the heavens will not fall. 


Loving the lowly and by them beloved, 

What greater happiness could them betide 

Than from their meagreness to raise this tower, 
Each with the smallest token of his land, 
Which, consecrated thus, would be restamped 
The universal coinage of the heart? 

Here, where Helvetia, happy, equal, free, 

Her old tradition holds inviolate, 

Secure in civic virtue not in law, 

Let it arise: that, pondering what it means, 

The sentinel and synonym of right, 

Nations shall be ashamed to give or take 

Less than their due; and all shall kindlier grow; 
And those who look on yonder loftiest Alp 

And on this highest mark the race has reached, 


Shall know that Nature, though she hold our dust, 


Cannot o’er-top, or tomb, the soul of Man. 
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T wili be the purpose of this magazine to endeavor to find the answers to that 





baffling question. In every country eager souls, buoyed by hope and still sustained 
by faith, are seeking answers—and a countless number of people in this country 
want to know what the answers are. “Our World” will undertake to bring to 
its pages, in text and many pictures and maps, these weather vanes from all 
countries, that point the direction of the winds and the trend of progress. It 
will strive to be, primarily, a journal of facts and information, rather than of 
opinion, telling its readers not what to think but what to think about. 

This does not mean that “Our World” will be without policy or convictions, 
for it will have both in full measure; it means, simply, that it will present a vast 
array of human events, a large canvas giving the reasons and the background 
behind the news that comes by cable and wireless—all so coordinated that readers 
can make their own conclusions and judgments; but we shall reserve for ourselves 
an equal freedom of opinion, form our own conclusions and state them, in this 
editorial section of the magazine, with all the power and cogency at our command. 

The point of view will be that of the constructive liberal, who believes that 
mankind, however hard the way or dim the light, manages, somehow, to make 
progress. And that belief is as strong today, despite the war and all the deso- 
lation and despair that have come in its wake, as ever it was. But it is a time 
for stout hearts. Men and women who have an unquenchable faith in “The 
Spirit of Brotherhood,” which William Pierson Merrill expresses so truly at 
the opening of this magazine, must take the right of the line. They must stand 
for America bearing a part in the world equal to her power. The way isn’t so 
important, but the spirit of cooperation and service that lights the way is vastly 
important. That is the vision, without which, “ 
ference at Washington, under the strong but friendly guidance of Secretary Hughes, 
is surely a beacon of that spirit. So is the World Court of The Hague, with a 
distinguished American jurist, John Bassett Moore, one of. its judges. So the 


a people perish.” The Con- 


Genoa Economic Conference should be and so, also, should Geneva be—unless 
President Harding and his thirty-one sponsors can light a greater beacon, in an 
Association of Nations that can take the place of the present League. 

As one of our soundest economists, George E. Roberts, makes clear in this 
issue, “all countries prosper together or endure adversity together” for “‘their 
economic interests, instead of being in conflict are in harmony.” Thus does a 


we 
‘ 
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great banker declare the truth of what a great preacher has breathed into “The 
Spirit of Brotherhood,” the economic, as well as the spiritual unity, of the world. 

These are the things for which “Our World” will strive, with all the moral 
earnestness it possesses and with all the knowledge it can bring together. This 
knowledge it will share with its readers, as it endeavors, month by month, to 
enlighten them about the rest of the world. And it has had the good for- 
tune to be able to organize, in direct ‘association with it, the Institute of Inter- 
national Information, under the directorship of a great geographer and educator, 
Dr. Wallace W. Atwocd, the President of Clark University. The Institute will 
supplement the large body of general information and maps, which the magazine 
will publish, by supplying to its members any ascertainable facts they may ask 
for, about any part of the world. Through the magazine and the Institute, the 
constant effort will be made to set before America the ways and ideas and progress 
of the peoples of all cquntries—our brothers, working, struggling, suffering, but 
everywhere striving for the light, ‘“‘as God gives them to see the light.” 

In order that “Our World” may become a light of understanding in many 
countries, as well as a bearer of light from them to this country, editions are 
to be established in various capitals, as soon as adequate support for them can 
be secured. The first of these editions will be published in London, within the 
next few months, and then editions are to be begun at the earliest possible date 
in Paris, Rome, Berlin, Madrid, Tokio; each edition to be printed, of course, 
in the language of the country in which it is published. Thus will the endeavor 
be made to spread the light of understanding, in the confident belief that it may help 
lead the way to enduring peace. 

As this short creed for “Our World” was being written, a radiogram came 
from the steamship “Adriatic,” crossing Eastward to Italy. Borne aloft in the 
air, sent from a ship far out at sea—a symbol of communication and commerce 

it seemed a happy omen for a new magazine that was being launched as a 
ship of Knowledge. And the radiogram itself had carried a message that in- 
terpreted the spirit the magazine was to embody. Two friends whose homes 
were in the great Mississippi Valley, Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago and Clem- 
ent C. Smith of Milwaukee, men who, like Joaquin Miller’s pioneers, buffet the 
future “with lifted faces” had sent it; and this was what the message said: 
“Suggest you call your new magazine “The United World’.” And that is what 
“Our World” will be in purpose, if not in name. It will be guided by the 
faith that the world will be united when the nations composing it, whatever their 
differences in language, race or government, have come under the friendly light 
of common understanding. 


Hersert S. Hovsron. 





EUROPE’S INVITATION REBUFFED 
C ERTAIN Irreconcilable Republican Senators served notice that they would vote 


against the Washington treaties unless the invitation to Genoa was refused. The 
Administration, unable to count on Democratic support in the Senate, had to ac- 
cept this dictation. On March 8th Mr. Hughes notified the Italian Government 
that the United States would not participate. 
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PARIS-WASHINGTON-GENOA 

HE Peace Conference at Paris was 

forced to consider ali the ills of the 
world at once. Some measure of failure 
was inevitable in so formidable -a task. 
It was beyond human power to settle 
simultaneously all the questions raised by 
the War. 

The success of the Washington Con- 
ference was due to the fact that the pro- 
gram was rigorously limited to a few 
relatively simple problems. Land arma- 
ments, more complicated and more mo- 
mentous than those of the sea, were 
hardly discussed at all. The Four Power 
Pacific Treaty limited to “insular pos- 
sessions and dominions ’’—“ the sprin- 
kled isles, lily on lily, that o’erlace the 
sea ’’—was a less contentious affair than 
settling frontiers between victor and van- 
quished. Agreeing in regard to Chinese 
Customs was certainly easier than soly- 
ing the problem of German Reparations. 

There was also a sharp contrast in the 
atmosphere of the two conferences. The 
days immediately after a Great War are 
not propitious for organizing a Great 
Peace. In the years since the Armistice, 
Time has been busy at its accustomed 
task of healing. Wounds have had time 
to close, hates have tired themselves out, 
fears have been quieted, many an inflated 
ambition has exploded and from some 
lusts of greed and vengeance the world 
has repented. Not universally yet, but 
here and there, overtaut nerves have re- 
laxed and common sense is reviving. The 
world is recovering from shell-shock. All 
this was pure gain for the Washington 
Conference. 

The method of picking out the easiest 
problems to solve first—a few at a time— 
has very real advantages. The Wash- 
ington Conference proves that beyond 
dispute. Its success was much greater 
than sober opinion thought possible when 
it convened. But its concrete achieve- 
ments and its more intangible gains in 
better understanding, will sink into in- 


significance, if we stop. It is a very 
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creditable milestone, but an entirely in- 
adequate goal. 

In our pride over the Washington Con- 
ference, we must not forget that to suf- 
fering Europe, it seemed a Side Show. 
We invited people whose house is on fire, 
to discuss rates on lightening insurance. 
Of course a devastating electric storm 
might break suddenly in the Pacific. 
They realized that, and with the excep- 
tion of the French, whose nerves be- 
trayed them, did their best to codperate 
with us to prevent it, but all the time 
their thoughts were full of the devasta- 
tion at home. 

It is not surprising that our friends in 
Europe were restive, at last lost patience 
and issued an invitation to a European 
Conference before that of Washington 
had finished its work. The call to Genoa 
was not so much for a conference as for 
attention, 

For the establishment of peace, for the 
welfare of all the world, such questions 
as the political stability of Europe, the 
Re-establishment of Currency and 
Credit, the Accommodation of the Inter- 
Allied Debts, are vastly more important 
than Naval Budgets or Extra-territor- 
iality in China. 

The European Conference at Genoa 
calls our attention once more to these 
larger questions. It means taking up the 
really important problems of civilization, 
working on the Unfinished Business of 


” 


Versailles—“ going back to Paris. 





THE PRO AND CON OF PARTICIPATION 

HE refusal of our Government to co- 

operate in the Genoa Conference has 
been a vivid disappointment to many 
American groups—Chambers of Com- 
merce, Organized Labor, and Organized 
Farmers—who were urging our collabora- 
tion in the Economic Restoration of 
Europe. 
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Our industrial life-is stagnant, agri- 
culture is in distress because there is no 
market for our surpluses. Millions are 
starving in Europe, while we burn our 


corn for fuel. Millions lack clothes, 
while our cotton clogs the wharves. 


There is terrible need for all the commod- 
ities our closed factories and unemployed 
might produce. Our accustomed markets 
have lost their purchasing power. We, 
who can not sell, suffer from the same 
disorder, as those, who are too poor to 
buy. 

There are three principal reasons why 
this Administration, in spite of the wide 
spread popular interest in the purpose 
of the Genoa Conference, has decided to 
hold aloof. 

The Senate has not ratified the work 
of the 
gress has so altered the Treasury’s Bill 
for the Refunding of War Debts as to 
make negotiation almost impossible. And 
thirdly, there is fear that this Genoa Con- 


Washington Conference. Con- 


ference, although advertised as economic 
may “ degenerate to politics.” 





THE SENATE AND THE FOUR POWER 
TREATY 
OST of the work of the Washington 
Conference has been unanimously 
approved. But the 
tirely satisfied with 
Treaty. 


not 
Power 


Senate is 
the Four 


ci- 


The Senate is extraordinarily sensitive 
about dictation from the Executive. Even 
when the President is carrying out their 
own orders, as in the case of the Sep- 
arate Peace with Germany, when the 
Secretary of State succeeded in embody- 
ing a Senate Resolution in the Treaty, 
the Senators were still afraid of hidden 
dictation and declared their independ- 
ence by making reservations on their own 
phraseology. 


But aside from this ghastly farce there 
Four or five 
senators in each party are definitely 
But 
those who have accepted the lonely ideal 


is some real opposition. 


against any treaty engagements. 


of “America Alone”’ are too few to be 
important. 
much larger number of Senators on both 
of the find 
arguments for opposing any treaty which 
is not drawn up by their own Party. 

A Treaty is only a frame work. The 
matter of real importance is the spirit 
This was just as 


The real danger lies in the 


sides aisle, who patriotic 


which is put into it. 
true of the Treaty of Versailles as it is 
of the Four Power Pacific Pact. No one 
can prophesy with certainty how the 
League of Nations will work out. It is 
possible that the Great Powers, predom- 
inant in the Council, may win control and 
use it as a weapon for the oppression and 
exploitation of the weaker countries. It 
may develop that the Assembly, with the 
fullest possible representation of the 
small countries, may degenerate into a 
debating society where all work will be 
killed with words. But it is more prob- 
able that the spirit of common sense and 
constructive liberalism, developing alike 
in the Great Powers and the Small, will 
find in the League an instrument for 
pacification, restoration and dynamic, 
growing Peace. 

The same is true of this Four Power 
Treaty. It is easy to see ghosts. It 
may be the first step in a policy of sinis- 
ter alliances, a beginning of Anglo-Saxon 
Imperialism, evoking inevitably an oppo- 
sition grouping, a new balance of power, 
more devastating wars. But it will not 
develop into anything like that unless 
America wants it to. 

The real problem before this ‘country 
is not the text of this treaty but whether 
we are to go it alone as Mr. Hearst urges 
or bear a hand in the common life of 
the world. 

As we go to press, it is uncertain how 
Democratic Senators will 

ratification. It depends 


vote 
very 


many 
against 
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largely on what they think their con- 
stituents want. But the President could 
not accept the invitation to Genoa, until 
this matter was settled. 





THE REFUNDING BILL 
‘HE problem presented by Europe's 
debts to America is technical and in- 
tricate beyond possibility of exaggera- 
tion. Any attempt to make it simple is 
sure to be misleading. 

The nations, which were associated 
with us in the war, are obligated to pay 
within a generation for goods which we 
produced and delivered within two years. 
That does not 
would be relatively easy if the economic 


sound impossible. It 
machine were in as good order as it was 
in 1914 and if we were a free trade 
country—for it is only in goods that pay- 
ments can be made. But the economic 
machine is smashed and we have raised 
our tariff to prevent such dumping. 
Some portions of these loans have al- 
ready been returned to the Treasury 
through the operations of the Excess 
Profit Tax. One of the Associated Na- 
tions, let us say Italy, needed barbed 
wire. The 
credit, another branch of the Govern- 
ment arranged a contract with the XYZ 
Barbed Wire Company and fixed the 
There was an excessive profit on 


Treasury allocated some 


price. 
the contract and the Treasury took much 
of it back. 


that money twice. A great many millions 


We cannot very well collect 


of dollars are in dispute on this one 
count, 

On the other hand some of the Asso- 
ciated Governments resold commodities 
which they had bought from us on credit 
at a profit. Some of the goods, received 
from us without payment, were sold in 
neutral countries in direct competition 


When these 


governments ask us to cancel the loans, 


with our own merchants. 
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they can hardly include the sums they 
used for such sharp practices. 

The deeper one scratches under the 
surface of this problem the more obvious 
it becomes that claims must be adjusted, 
concessions made here, 
there. 
very large, the problem is one familiar 
to all merchants. The debtors are in 
They cannot meet their notes. 


In some cases perhaps it is best to put 


compromises 


Although the sums involved are 


distress. 


them through bankruptcy and get ten 
cents on the dollar. Time will make 
other debtors solvent. In some cases 
a new loan is advisable to put them on 
their feet. 
the creditors to appoint a committee to 
negotiate with the debtors. The wider 
the powers of accommodation which the 


Good business practice is for 


creditors give to their agent, the more 
he is likely to save for them. 

It is even doubtful whether the Ad- 
ministration’s original bill for the han- 
dling of these debts was sufficiently elas- 
tic. Congress, ignoring the economic and 
financial aspects of the problem, heed- 
less of ordinary business practice, intent 
on the approaching elections, tore it to 
bits and finally passed a Bill which has 
no elasticity at all. If we had sent dele- 
gates to Genoa they could not have dis- 
cussed any accommodation of the Inter- 
Allied Debt. 
tiate. It has delivered an ultimatum. 

As this Bill is unworkable, there is 
some hope that after the November elec- 


Congress refuses to nego- 


tions, it may be superseded by more 


intelligent legislation. Meanwhile our 
chance of helpful coéperation in the eco- 
nomic restoration of Europe is definitely 


limited. 





POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 

. . . it has been impossible to 
escape the conclusion that the prospective 
conference is not merely an economic 
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but is rather a con- 
ference of a political character. . . . 


conference ... . 


“ This Government cannot be unmind- 
ful of the 
American people, while desirous, as has 


clear conviction of the 
been abundantly demonstrated, suitably 
to assist in the recovery of the economic 
life of Europe, that they should not un- 
necessarily become involved in European 
political questions.” 

This is the section of the Note to the 
Italian Ambassador of March 8th, about 
which most controversy will center. 

It will please those in this country, 
who share with Mr. Harvey the convic- 
tion that the last election expressed the 
determination of the American people to 
revert to Splendid Isolation. It seems 
to have been addressed to those Irrecon- 
cilable Senators, who are threatening to 
oppose the Four Power Pacific Treaty, 
because they fear that its ratification 
might encourage the Administration to 
further “ involvements.” 

It is hard to think of any Europeans 
to whom it will be pleasing—certainly 
not to those who stood by loyally at 
Washington and helped us get our chest- 
nuts out of the fire, nor to any of those 
who are hoping and working for a pac- 
ified and coéperating world. 

It recalls a comment on our American 
methods, which was made by an eminent 
European, who was in Washington, dur- 
ing the Conference. 

“ Your American Diplomacy,” he said, 
“is always so simple—to us it seems too 
simple. 

“At Paris, Mr. Wilson was faced by 
many complex questions, some few were 
new, but most of them had been worry- 
ing and baffling the diplomats of Europe 
for many generations. He approached 
these problems from a moral point of 
view and the solution seemed to him sim- 
ple. ‘This, he would say, ‘is right and 
that is wrong.’ 

“We Europeans rarely disagreed with 
his judgment, but we did not always do 
what was right. Sometimes we did not 
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would cost too 
much. Sometimes he must have thought 


we liked to be bad. 
io him to decide what was right—but it 


dare to, sometimes it 


It seemed so simple 


was not always so simple for us to do it. 
“Now, in Washington, we find new 
Although they 


use different phrases and are most anx- 


men in charge of affairs. 


ious not to be called ‘ moralists,’ they are 
very like Mr. Wilson. They study this 
problem of disarmament which is not 
new to us, and they find a simple solution 
from the economic point of view. ‘ This,’ 
they say, ‘ will save money and that is 
bad business.’ 

“The economic, like the moral, view- 
point seems to us from Europe too simple. 
What good does it do to tell the French 
that they can not afford a great Navy? 
They know it. 
we can not afford. 


We are all doing things 
We agree entirely 
with your economic-diplomats! It is 
unsound to pay unemployment doles to 
those who produce nothing. It is uneco- 
nomic to maintain large armies when we 
are so poor. But we are more afraid of 
starvation, of revolution, of invasion than 
we are of insolvency. 

“The economic point of view is too 
The problems of international 
They 
seem more complicated to us from Eu- 
rope, than they do to you Americans.” 

This criticism is well deserved. We 
cannot pretend to make this distinction 
Have all political 
considerations been kept out of the dis- 


simple. 
relations involve politics as well. 


in our home affairs. 


cussion of such financial and economic 
questions as Tariff, Ship Subsidy—the 
Bonus? It is quite as impossible to keep 
separate the economic and political as- 
pects of international problems. 

The basis of modern world commerce 
has been faith in the solvency of the 
Great Nations. Paper money—their 
promise to pay—used to be as good as 
gold. The were stable. 
Their Credit was sound. Now there is 
hardly a nation in Europe which can pay 
interest on its debts or borrow a dollar 


Governments 
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The fall of Euro- 


pean currency is largely due to the famil- 


at a reasonable rate. 


iar economic laws of import and export. 
But the much more serious loss of Credit, 
which difficult, is 
caused by political uncertainty. 

The Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
furnishes a striking ex- 


makes recovery so 


and Slovenes 
ample. It is a rich country, inhabited 
by a sturdy, industrious race. It should 
easily produce more than it consumes 
and export enough to pay off its debts 
within a generation. From an economic 
point of view it should be solvent. 

But its young men are mobilized. That 
looks like trouble. 


its citizens to arms, unless it is afraid of 


No government calls 


something—perhaps external war, per- 
haps internal revolt. Such a condition, 
whatever its cause, discourages investors, 
depresses credit. 

Even France, the most prosperous of 
the Great Powers of the Continent, can 
not balance her budget, because so much 
of her energy and wealth is going into 
Political considerations 
needs. A_ nation, 
which has to arm to the teeth, is not a 


armaments. 
outweigh economic 

good commercial risk. 
ter, whether it is planning aggression or 
fearing attack, it is expecting trouble. 
So long as political considerations, how- 
ever well founded, drive a nation to such 
credit will 
No normally cautious person will 


preparations for war, its 
suffer. 
consider it a good investment. 

Such political uncertainties in Europe 
and Asia explain why so many of our 
factories are closed, why 4,000,000 men 
are out of work, why our farmers can 
not sell their produce. 

An economist can put down figures 
and draw graphic charts to show how 
much Public Revenue is absorbed by mil- 
itary establishments. But who can de- 
termine the percentage of enterprise and 
energy, which might be used to increase 
our common wealth, which is paralyzed 
by political instability, by the Fear of 
War? 7 on 


It does not mat-: 
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This is the great economic argument 
in favor of organizing the nations for 
the maintenance of peace. There will 
be no rebirth of healthy economic activ- 
ity, until the world acquires confidence 
Not till the 
nations are brought together into a pow- 
erful and permanent organization, which 


in the stability of peace. 


will remove at once both temptation to- 
ward aggressive adventures and fear of 
unprovoked attack, will we regain our 
old prosperity. 

If we want to get back to work, if we 
want to re-open our factories, if we want 
ready markets for our surpluses of grain 
and cotton and coal, of harvesting ma- 
chinery, shoes and structural iron, we 
can not afford to ignore the political 
problems of our customers, we must ac- 
cept our share in the responsibility of 
organizing and maintaining the peace of 
the world. 

There is no hope of economic restora- 
tion until political conditions have been 
stabilized. 

The reason, given in our Note of Re- 
gret for not going to Genoa, is what 
James Harvey Robinson in his remark- 
able book THE MAKING OF THE MIND de- 
“a good reason ’’—but it is 
The real reason 


seribed as 
not the “real reason.” 
is a consideration of domestic politics, 
the relation between the White House and 
the Capitol, the Executive’s uncertainty 
of support in the Senate. 

The President’s advisors are not so 
naively simple as this European Diplo- 
mat said, nor as the wording of this 
They know that the dis- 
tinction between economics and_ politics 


Note suggests. 


Sa 


is unreal. 





DOMESTIC POLITICS IN EUROPE 

UR Department of State is not the 

only Foreign Office that finds itself 
embarrassed by the intrigues and animos- 
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ities of domestic. politics. This is more 
or less. the “normal atmosphere” in 


which international policies are con- 
ceived and carried out. Two of the three 
Premiers, called the Con- 
ference—Briand and Bonomi—have al- 


And Lloyd George’s posi- 


who Genoa 
ready fallen. 
tion is shaken. 

Lack of support within the ranks of 
the Coalition forced from him a threat of 
resigning. As his Tory enemies had no 
man of sufficient strength to lead the 
fight against him, they came to terms in 
the face of his ultimatum. But just as it 
seemed that this Cabinet Crisis was over, 
one of his own Ministers, the Honorable 
Edwin S. Montagu, the Secretary of 
State for India, opens a new and more 
disturbing attack from the Liberal side 
of the Coalition. 

The publication of a Memorandum 
from Lord Reading, the Viceroy of India, 


severely criticising the Government’s 
policy in Turkey, is itself a serious mat- 
ter. This evidence of divided councils 


will weaken the British in their negotia- 
tions with the French over a Near 
Eastern Settlement. 

But of greater importance in British 
domestic politics is the fact that Mr. 
Montagu, formerly one of the Premier’s 
has turned 


ardent supporters, 


If Lloyd George’s craft is 


most 
against him. 
really sinking, we may expect to see 
other drop and 
swim away in the hope of getting a berth 


Ministers overboard 
on his suecessor’s ship. 

One of the worst effects of the War on 
our minds was the habit of thinking of 
“united.” We say 
wants this,” 


the various nations as 
too easily that “ France 
“Italy demands that,” 

China is doing so,” or “ England is de- 
termined to achieve something else.” Of 
course we that there is no such 
singleness of purpose in this country. 
We have Pro-League Republicans and 
Irreconcilables, Wilsonian Democrats 
and Senator Reed of Missouri. There is 
just as much confusion of party loyal- 


“Germany or 


know 
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ties, personal ambitions and partisan 
bitterness abroad 

This is one of the greatest difficulties 
in working out healthy relations between 
the nations. If M. Poincaré 
Genoa, he will be thinking all the time 
about preserving his majority in the 
Chamber des Deputés. Mr. Lloyd 


George will be worrying about treachery 


goes to 


within his own party. 

We are afraid to go to Genoa because 
the Senate might not ratify what was 
done at Washington. 





A PROCESS OF INTEGRATION 

O much has been said about disinte- 

gration that it is encouraging to read 
of the reverse process, as shown by the 
growth of the Little Entente. 

The coming together of the smaller 
states of Eastern Europe is inevitable 
Before the War 
was over our Government was giving 
every encouragement to the idea. A 
great Feast of Fraternity was held in 
Philadelphia in 1918, at which leaders 
among the immigrant groups in America 
pledged themselves to Brotherly Love. 
Our old Independence Bell—in spite of 
its crack—was rung to commemorate the 


and it is also American. 


great event. As long as the Oppressors, 
Germany and Austria, were undefeated, 
the Poles, the Czechs, the Roumanians, 
and Southern Slavs had a common in- 
terest, which permitted them to talk of a 
United States of Eastern Europe. 

But with the overwhelming defeat of 
the Central Empires, this dream van- 
ished. No having a common 
enemy, these newly liberated nations 
could find no common interest. They be- 
gan to dispute and intrigue, to fight over 
frontiers and to steal each other’s freight 
cars. It was in this first spree of liberty 
and intense nationalism—inevitable after 
the long decades of bondage—that they 


longer 
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earned for themselves the adjective 
“ Balkanized.” 

They soon began to realize however 
that complete individualism is impossible 
for small nations and they began the 
liunt for allies. Even before the-Peace 
Conference at Paris was well under way, 
“ conversations ” began on this subject. 
Irance seems to have been the most 
active, or at least the most successful, of 
the Great Powers in signing up with 
these new little nations. Others of the 
Great Powers also tried, but France was 
the most liberal in furnishing war ma- 
terial, 
sionally real money. 

There is little doubt that, except for 
French help, the Red Armies would have 


military instructors and _ occa- 


everrun Poland. In many less spectac- 
ular ways, 'rance was able to make her- 
self valuable to these new countries. 
Quite naturally, France and the other 
Great Powers, tried to cash in on the 
gratitude they had a right to expect. At 
times they asked for a hard and fast 
at times for trade 
Some of the smaller nations 


military alliance, 
monopolies. 
felt that their Big Brother protectors 
were over-charging for their services. 
All of them began to realize the disad- 
vantages and humiliations of too great 
dependence on a powerful ally. 
Gradually and fitfully the old but 
easily forgotten maxim about the strength 
of union came to mind. Intrigues for 
the restoration of the Hapsburg dynasty 
in Hungary suddenly gave the three na- 
tions, which had profited most from the 
break-up of the 


common interest. 


Magyar Kingdom, a 
Czecho-Slovakia, the 


Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes and Roumania joined in the “Lit- 
tle Entente.” 

A second stage in the process was 


reached at Porto Rosa, where represen- 
tatives of all the Secession States and 
the ex-enemy Austria and 
Hungary, met in Conference to discuss 
their common economic interests. It is 
gratifying to report that the calling of 
this Conference and a large part of its 
ultimate success were due to the enter- 
prise of an American, Col. C. B. Smith, 
an unofficial representative of the United 
States on the Austrian Section of the 
Reparations Commission. 

Recent dispatches bring the report that 
several of these Eastern European coun- 
interests at the 
Genoa Conference. Greece and Poland 
will join the Little Entente in this plan 
and Poland is in negotiations to bring 
in the Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia and 
Finland. If this project is realized, it 
will bring together in united economic 
demands a group of nations, stretching 
from the Arctic to the Black and Aegean 
Seas. 


countries, 


tries will pool their 


The process of integration will prob- 
ably be slow—it must be slow to be 
healthy—and however much the devel- 
clothed in 
phraseology, it is fundamentally a_po- 
These little countries 


opment may be economic 
litical movement. 
can save a good deal of money by re- 
moving trade barriers and co-ordinating 
their transportation 
much greater weight is the argument that 
by every step they take towards “a more 
by so much do _ they 


systems, but of 


perfect union,” 
escape from the tutelage of the Western 
Powers, who would use them as pawns 
in the great chess game of International 
Politics. 


a step away from “Balkanization.” 


Every step towards union is 


There is a trend beginning in this di- 
rection, which is worth watching. It 
may develop into a momentous fact. 
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Coal Food 
France Great Britain 
What Export Means to Britain 


by 
Hilaire Belloc 


What Export Means to Us 


by 
George E. Roberts 





Back of all the discussions for the restoration of prosperity are the 
facts of the economic situation. Any proposal to stabilize political con- 
ditions, to stimulate productivity, to revive credit, which ignores these 
facts, no matter how plausible it may sound, is doomed to failure. 

The two maps, based on data furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, present graphically the great contrast between the fuel and food 
situations of France and Britain. These two items are the very founda- 
tion of modern industrial civilization. The conflicts of interest, which 
flare up from time to time between Paris and London, are profoundly 
rooted in such differences of economic structure. 

Mr. Belloc presents the economic facts which inevitably color all the 
thoughts of British statesmen as they approach these problems of 
restoration, 

Mr, Roberts gives OUR WORLD a somewhat similar analysis of the 
facts which underly the economic structure of American life. 

An understanding of these basic considerations of national life is the 
first step in arriving at any settlement which will be permanent. 
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MAPS 


APS used to be rare and very expensive. Nobody could afford many of them, 
so the mapmaker was tempted to crowd everything he could think of into one 
map. It is very remarkable how much varied information can be put on one 

sheet of paper. Some maps show you not only the outline of the country, but also 
the course and depth of rivers, the height of mountains, the number of inhab- 
itants in each town, the language they speak and the church they attend, the 
location of mines and factories, which fields are planted in wheat, and cotton and 
potatoes, which hillsides are covered with vineyards and which with forests, rail- 
ways, motor roads, bicycle paths, overhead electric wires and good places to land 
aircraft. 

Such maps are hard to understand. So much information, in so small a 
space, has to be recorded in conventional shorthand. When we were training our 
soldiers for the War, we had to have special classes to teach them “to read maps.” 

Now-a-days maps are so cheap that we can have them in our morning papers. 
There is no longer the temptation to put all we know in one map. 

So the newer fashion maps try to tell only one thing at a time. Our Wor tp, 
with the assistance of Dr. Atwood and other well known Geographers, will give 
its reader examples of the best modern mapmaking—maps that are clear, that 
mean something—maps that tell a story. 

The two maps in the April issue of Our Wortp are prepared on data furnished 
by the Department of Commerce. They have been drawn and edited with the 
help of the American Geographic Society of New York. The great map collec- 
tions of this Society form one of the finest in the world, and make possible a 
standard of mapmaking and publication that marks a new era for cartography in 
this country. The inscriptions opposite the maps are inspired by the work of 
Dr. Isaiah Bowman, the Director of the American Geographic Society, in his book, 
“The New World: problems in political Geography,” a book which has made a 
profound impression upon thoughtful people, because of the practical application 
of the Geographical factor to Political problems. 

The two maps in this issue throw light on the Economic Situation in Europe 
which is to be discussed at the Genoa Conference. They do not try to tell every- 
thing. They illumine one point—the contrast between the normal Economic Life 
of the United Kingdom and France. These maps do not give any historic in- 
formation about why things are so. They show how Englishmen and Frenchmen 
think when they talk of normal trade relations—trade as it was in 1913—the 
last year before the War. 

These two maps—one about Coal, the other about Food Stuffs—show the dif- 
ferent points of view from which Britishers and Frenchmen approach the problem 
of the Economic Restoration of Europe. Why do they find it so hard to reach 
an agreement? These maps make plain that they want different things—or at 
least they want the same thing with different degrees of intensity. 

The French would like to arrange for the revival of the old trade routes of 
World Commerce. The British must. For France it means profit or loss. For 
England Life or Death. 
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COAL 





1913. 

BRITAIN FRANCE 
Production ...... 287,412,000 tons Production ....... 40,291,000 tons 
Consumption ..... 210,741,000 “ Consumption ...... 62,417,580 
Surplus ..... cose VO871,000 “ FR x ccnseanwes 22,126,580 “ 











N Kipling’s “Voyages and Discoveries” there is a reference to England’s shipping, 

I untorgettable to any one who has heard the fog horns in the Channel. Describ- 

ing a fog, which settled down suddenly on the rugged coast, he wrote: “ Again 

we were the shut island of the North, all the ships of the world bellowing at our 
perilous gates.” 

Why did all the ships of the world come to the gates of England? These 
two maps give the answer—coal and food. 

Coal is the basis of our modern machine industry. Because England has led 
in the production and export of Coal, she has been able to lead in the Iron and 
Steel and Textile industries. 

Coal has always been a symbol of Britain’s power over seas. To Singapore, 
the Key West of Asia, she sends coal for the units of her Navy stationed there 
to guard the approaches to the East. To the South Seas she sends coal for the 
steamers that traverse the Pacific routes in search of cargo for the homeward 
journey. Every great field in which raw material may be found for English mills, 
has its coaling station. Many of the thousands of British tramp steamers are 
thus supplied with an outward cargo that takes the place of ballast. 

The great British colonial empire has been developed and held together in 
large part because of the English sea-borne coal trade. Were that trade to be 
stopped, it would paralyze British trade; were it to be disarranged for a long 
period English business would suffer and die. It is vital to Great Britain to 
start world trade again. 

No war animosities, no scheme of reparation payments, no political expedients 
can stand the analysis of the British merchant. He must trade or perish and 
coal is coin of the realm. 

When Englishmen talk of re-establishing normal trade conditions they think 
of 1913, the last year before the War. Look at the map. Britain’s past customer 
for coal was France. She exported heavily to Italy, to Germany, to Russia. Eng- 
land needs prosperous customers, who can afford to pay a good price for coal. 

When a Frenchman uses the same words:—‘“the re-establishment of normal 
trade conditions’—he thinks quite differently. In the days before the war France 
had no excess coal to sell abroad. She had to import principally from England, 
at a high price. Now France is getting coal very much cheaper from Germany 
in the Reparation agreement. If Germany becomes prosperous again, she will be 
able to charge more for her coal. 

So when French and British Coal Experts discuss the Economic conditions 
at Genoa, they will have something like this map on the opposite page in their 
minds. And it will be difficult for them to agree on common interests. 
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FOOD 


19138. 

BRITAIN FRANCE 
Production ....... 15,084,799 tons Production ....... 31,915,358 tons 
Consumption ...... 29,573,483 “ Consumption ...... 34,918,908 “ 
PP ORGEE scin #40 403900 14,488,594 “ TE kintncdevers 3,008,550 “ 


Nore: These figures are accurate for cereals, 
but only approximate for meat. 











HAT is it that English ships bring home? For one thing, Food. Only six 

per cent. of the population of England are engaged in Agriculture. Great 

streams of Food, shown by the arrows on the map opposite, are vital to 
British Life. Were those streams to stop, the English would starve. 

During the German Submarine Campaign of 1917-1918, every device of Agri- 
culture was employed to increase British food production within the United King- 
dom. But this would not have sufficed. It was necessary to intensify the fight 
against enemy Submarines. It was not merely the transport of troops to France, 
but of food to England, that was the major concern of the American and the 
British Navies. 

In what a happy contrast is France! France was worried ‘by the Submarine 
Campaign, it was never her primary concern. Compare the thin arrows coming to 
France in 1913 with the heavy arrows entering England. France was much more 
nearly food-sufficient. Of her total population, 40% are engaged in Agriculture. 
This is nearly as high a percentage as in the United States. By special effort 
France could raise all the food she needs. Her food deficit was less than 10%, 
Britain’s nearly 50%. 

Millions of people in England are working in factories, entirely removed from 
the soil and dependent upon an overseas food supply. They are like an Army which 
is a long way off from its base of supply—a situation of grave danger. 

A British Premier once stated: “The Empire lives by Trade.” This is an 
unescapable truth. For the end result of British trade, her coal export, her 
production of steel and cloth, are those incoming streams of Food that feed 
her people. The Financier may talk about stocks and bonds, the Merchant about 
profit and loss, but what their business means to them, is just what the business 
of the Cave-Man meant to him. All their effort, whatever else it may mean in the 
way of pleasure or gain, in the last analysis must mean daily bread. 

The great contrast which these two maps show in the Economic structure of 
England and France furnishes something of a key to the puzzle of their pres- 
ent political difference. It is obvious that each country brings to the great ques- 
tion of Reparation a point of view totally different from that of the other. 
One regards World Trade as a vital necessity, the other regards it as a con- 
venience, 

These maps do not tell all the story, they take no note of political passions, 
of fear or ambition. They deal only with the Geographic and Economic phases 
of the problem. 
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What Export Means to Britain 


A Clear Analysis Showing That England’s Economic Structure 
Rests on Export and That If She Cannot Recover Her Old Ex- 
porting Power She Cannot Maintain Her Population 


By 


Hivarre Bevroc 





a vivid story of the unfortunate queen. 


Beasts for Worse Children.” 





Mr. Belloc is perhaps best known from his remarkably clear and simple discussions 
of the strategic problems of the Great War, which made the success of LAND AND 
WATER. But he has also written on International politics and is a special student 
of French History in the period of the Great Revolution. 
His four years in Parliament, as a Liberal, 
resulted in a book on English politics—* The Party System.” 

Before he turned his attention to such serious matters, in 1896 and ’97, Mr. Belloc 
wrote two books of juvenile humor—* The Bad Child’s Book of Beasts” and “ More 


His “ Marie Antoinette” is 








HE economic position of a-country 
is not identical with its financial 
position. The two things react 

upon each other; but the one is not the 
index of the other. The financial posi- 
tion of a country means the position of 
the government of the country relative 
to its liabilities. The economic position 
of a country means the position of the 
country as a whole as regards its power 
of total consumption in a given time: 
what may be called in technical terms its 
“yearly power of demand.” Or, to put 
it in every day tefms, its real income. 

A country in which there was abund- 
ance of wealth, might yet be for a hun- 
dred reasons in an exceedingly bad finan- 
cial position. For instance, its system 
of taxation might be so bad that the taxes 
did not yield, or the Government might 
have foolishly undertaken responsibilities 
hopelessly beyond the revenue producible 
from the citizens under their existing 
form of government. Conversely, a coun- 
try may be in an excellent way financially 
and yet be economically on the way to 
ruin. Thus a country in which the gov- 
ernment is very powerful and where the 
citizens are very subservient and ready 
to pay whatever they are asked may be 
triumphantly meeting heavy government 


90 


liabilities; but may be rapidly impov- 
erishing the country since it is getting its 
revenue out of the capital sources of the 
country. Such a situation would be finan- 
cially excellent, but economically abom- 
inable. 

One might draw a parallel with the 
case of a man gambling at Monte Carlo. 
He goes to Monte Carlo with a certain 
sum of money which he chooses to afford 
out of his total income. He plays until 
it is lost. So far as that particular de- 
partment of his economic effort is con- 
cerned But how far 
that special piece of ruin affects his whole 
income entirely depends upon how much 
that has devoted to the 
purpose of gambling. And in the same 
way the bankruptcy of a government, or 
conversely its financial stability, are only 
variable functions of its total economic 
position. Neither 
nor financial weakness is a direct index 
It is im- 


he is “ruined.” 


of income he 


financial soundness 
of that total economic position. 
portant to make this elementary distinc- 
tion at the outset even of the most general 
remarks upon the economic position of a 
European country today. 

The financial position of Great Britain 
is still superior to that of any other 
European belligerent. The Government 
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is very nearly paying its way. It is pre- 
paring to pay interest even on its for- 
eign debt. Its revenue by taxation is 
more than twice that of its nearest rival 
and hitherto that taxation has been regu- 
larly and promptly paid. 

The economic position is very differ- 
ent. It is perilous and increasingly per- 
ilous. 

But here a must be entered. 
A perilous position is not a fatal posi- 
To say that the present condi- 
tions of such and such an economic or- 
ganism point to its decline is not to 
prophesy that it will decline. But we 
do well to watch the force which makes 
towards disaster, for only thus can we 


caveat 


tion. 


parry it. 

The reasons of our economic peril are 
(1) a effort to financial 
stability at all costs, which effort has 
wasted our capital by spending it in the 
more im- 


false achieve 


form of income; (2)—much 


portant—our loss of export. 


Taxes That Cut Two Ways 


The financial position of Britain is ex- 
cellent because the Government is here 
far more centralized than in any other 
country. The British 
far more power over its individual citi- 
zens than has any other. Further, the 
British system of taxation is of an almost 
indefinite elasticity. That Government 
could, if it would, confiscate nearly the 
whole of existing wealth in the island. 
The growth of the great towns, the con- 
centration of wealth in a few hands, the 
of the 
social machine, has made such things pos- 
sible. And at the present moment the citi- 
zens of the country are taxed far more 
highly in proportion to their wealth than 
But so 


Government has 


consequent coordination whole 


those of any other in Europe. 


far is this financial situation from be- 
ing an index to the economic that the 
very excellence, smoothness and extent 
of the system of taxation has weakened 
the economic position in two ways. In 
the first place, it has lost to Britain 


much capital held abroad—that is, it has 
compelled the Englishman to use capital 
which he owned beyond the seas in order 
to meet current taxation. In the sec- 
ond place, it has used up as income cap- 
ital accumulated and maintained within 
the island. 


The Tractor I Did Not Buy 


As to the first of these points. An 
Englishman owning a locomotive on the 
Argentine railways has had to give up 
that locomotive to the British Govern- 
ment, but the British Government has 
not used it as a locomotive—that is, as 
It has exchanged it for a cargo 
of wheat and with that wheat it has 
fed officials, or soldiers at home and 
abroad. The wheat has disappeared in 
immediate consumption, and the country 
as a whole is the poorer by the capital 
value of the locomotive and its earning 
power. Of course, you do not find the 
individual Englishman owning a particu- 
lar locomotive in the Argentine, or pay- 
ing taxes on a particular cargo of wheat. 
But that is how it works. He has shares 
in Argentine Railway: he sells them to 
pay taxes: the Government pays its em- 
ployees, and they buy bread. 

Secondly, the smoothness and excel- 
lence of the system of taxation has low- 
ered the amount of capital wealth held 
at home. True, when a man sells his 
capital in order to pay taxes some one 
has to buy; and it may be said that, 
since this is the case, the wealth re- 
mains within the country and that there- 
fore the country is not impoverished. If 
I have an estate in land and am com- 
pelled by the rate of taxation to sell it 
in order to pay my taxes, someone must 
buy it; but, after all, the estate is al- 
ways there in this island. But the point 
is this, in innumerable internal 
wealth which was intended to be used as 
capital has, through the system of taxa- 
tion, been converted from capital to in- 





capital. 


cases 


come. 
I can give a very simple instance from 
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I had intended to buy 
I would have bought 


my own farm. 
a tractor last year. 
it out of the produce of my farm and, 
to put it in the crudest terms of barter, 
I should have exchanged so much wheat 
with the maker of the tractor and that 
wheat would have gone to feed mechan- 
ics who were producing more tractors. 
Instead of that I have had to hand over 
the wheat to the and the 
Government has, with that wheat, fed, 
not men tractors, but men 
keeping files and filling up forms, or 


Government 


who make 


doing garrison work in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Egypt or Ireland—and so 
forth. 


From One Pocket to the Other 


It is only fair to add that something 
like half the taxation goes in a closed 
circle, being raised for the purpose of 
paying off interest on loans held mainly 
within the country. The country is none 
the poorer by this process save, of course, 
by the loss through cost of collection. 
To put the simplest case, suppose the 
debt to be owned by all the citizens in 
proportion to the revenue of each, and 
each citizen to be taxed in proportion to 
It is clear that the money 
is then merely taken from one of each 


his revenue. 


citizen’s pockets in order to put it into 
the other pocket, less commission and 
But the 
ing half of our taxation is almost en- 
tirely unproductive—that is the point to 
note; our taxation to-day is under this 
system of very high effective yield— 


cost of transference. remain- 


eating with very great rapidity into our 
capital. 

It is obvious there must be an end to 
such a process, and already the coun- 
It is attempt- 
ing some form of retrenchment, but that 
on so small a scale that as yet the de- 
cline of wealth is hardly affected. It 
looks as though the crux will come, not 
this year, but in the late spring of 1923, 
ond that after this date, at the latest, 
cither the system of taxation will have 


try has become alarmed. 


to be modified or the yield will very 
heavily decline. 

I have spoken of the psychological ef- 
fects of this heavy taxation, and they are 
interesting to watch. 

The main burden falls, directly or in- 
It falls directly 
through an income tax which affects men 
with incomes over £2,000 in proportions 
varying from three-tenths up to over six- 
tenths, according to the revenue of each. 
Indirectly it falls as income tax in the 
shape of insurance against death duties. 
The two combined leave the larger in- 
comes with little over a quarter of their 


directly, as income tax. 


original nominal value before the war, 
or, say, little more than an eighth of 
their old purchasing value, seeing that 
the currency depreciated in much that 
proportion as applied to daily life. 

this process, falling on what 
might be called “dead income’—that is 
to say, income coming in to a man through 
no effort of his own, is mechanically 
gathered and will not dry up until, or 
unless, one of two things 
either the taxpayer rebels or the source 
of revenue is destroyed through payment 
out of capital. But both these processes 
take some time and what I have called 
“dead income” can be taxed in such a 
fashion as_ to 


Now 


happens— 


impoverish the country 
progressively without any immediate re- 
But it is 
not so with what we may call “live” in- 


action from the tax payer. 


come; that is, income earned either di- 
rectly by a professional man, or indi- 
rectly through activity in business and 
through the proper handling of capital 
speculatively employed. 


If Man Were Reasonable 


In pure theory, if man were a 
perfectly reasonable animal, if the 
accumulation of wealth his sole 
object and if he exactly appreciated 
the value of that 
matter high the 
taxation, a man would still continue to 
earn as much as he could. It looks (in 


were 


accumulation, no 


how proportion of 
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pure theery) as though a man would say, 
“Of £10,000 a year which I earn as a 
barrister I have to pay away half in 
taxation and that leaves me only £5,000 

year. If I manage to increase my 
earnings to £15,000 a year I shall“have 
to pay away rather more than half, but 
even so I shall have a remainder of a 
thousand pounds a year. Six thousand 

year is better than five thousand a 
vear. Therefore it pays me to earn a 
larger amount, although the proportion 
of taxation I shall have to pay will also 
be larger.” 

Now in the first place this argument 
does not really apply even in theory be- 
cause, as a rule, the extra effort by 
which you add to existing income rep- 
resents more than your original effort in 
proportion to the amount gained. There 
is a law of diminishing returns in these 
things; and the extra £5,000 which we 
are suggesting that this man should strive 
for, will be gained perhaps at the ex- 
pense of a new effort equal to the whole 
of that which earned the original £10,- 
000: yet four-fifths of this extra earn- 
ing will all be taken by the State. To 
put it in concrete terms, a lecturer giv- 
ing fifty lectures a year may have to 
give the proceeds of 25 to the State 
and will have for himself the proceeds 
of the remaining 25. If he exerts him- 
self so as to give 80 lectures instead of 
50 the State will take 50 in taxation and 
leave him 80. Thirty is better than 
twenty-five, no doubt; but to earn the 
preceeds of these extra five lectures he 
will have had to give thirty lectures. It 
is discouraging. It cramps his style. A 
lecturer is but a productive animal, but 
his example will serve. 


Working for Nothing 


Lastly, man is not fully reasonable in 
any of these affairs, and when he is 
taxed beyond a certain point he loses 
It is ridiculous (but it is true) 
that a man taxed more than a certain 
proportion ef his income will actually 


heart. 


fail in agtivity because he feels the 
burden of working for nothing to be too 
great. He says, “I might be a little 
richer if I worked much harder—but it 
is not worth while.” And his initiative 
fails. 

Well, then, for all these reasons com- 
bined both the systems and the extent 
of the taxation now imposed in Britain 
economically impoverish the country, for 
they cause the sale of capital abroad and 
its dissipation in consumption. They have 
caused the dissipation of internal capital 
in consumption as well; and they pro- 
gressively restrict the productive energy 
of the man who earns by the handling 
of capital or by the direct use of his 
talents. 


From Other Lands 


But the reaction of the fiscal system 
upon the economic position is the least 
important of the factors we have to con- 
Very much more serious is the 
general position of the country as a 
working unit and the failure of its power 
of demand, especially through export. 
This would be in peril even if the system 
of taxation were still what it was ten 
years ago, when none of the forces I 


sider. 


have just mentioned had yet been set 
to work. 

Great Britain is a community stand- 
ing in the following position: 

It imports four-fifths of its wheat, 
one-half of other food producible in its 
own climate and the whole, of course, 
of that part of its sustenance which must 
come from other climates, such as tea 
or coffee. It has so arranged its eco- 
nomic life as to be compelled to import 
the whole of certain products which 
could be, but are not, produced within 
its own climate, such as sugar. 

Apart from these prime necessities of 
food, Great Britain is also compelled to 
import secondary necessities; the cotton 
and wool which it manufactures into 
cleth are consumed within the country 
and form part of its necessities, in the 
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case of the one wholly imported and in 
the case of the other imported as to the 
one-half. Iron ore, which 
manufacture enters into the 
of life through transport and a hundred 
other ways, is largely imported; most 


amount of 
necessities 


copper, all rubber, all petrol, most hides, 
and timber—and so through a list of 
lesser things, not all of them nor most 
of them absolutely necessary to mere life 





in this country, but necessary to the 
standard which it continues to attempt. 


What Exports Mean to Britain 


Now these imports were paid for be- 
fore the war in three ways, first by for- 
eign tribute (which took the form of in- 
terest upon foreign loans, profits upon 
foreign investments, pensions paid to the 
imperial service after the return of its 
Secondly, 
freights and commissions upon financial 
Thirdly (much the larg- 
est category), by Export. Of the bread 
we eat, for instance, we paid for four 
of five by let us 
say, manufactured textile, though also a 
little by claiming some of the wheat as 
tribute (in respect of pensions and what 


servants home, and so forth). 


transactions. 


loaves out exporting, 


not) and some of it as our charge for 
carrying the trade of others in our ships. 

I say that much the largest category 
among these was the category of ex- 
port. It was by export that we lived. 
The destruction of the category of pen- 
sions, etc., would hardly have affected 
us. The destruction of foreign tribute 
would have impoverished us (it is already 
largely destroyed because our capital in- 
vested abroad is already very largely 
sold out). The elimination of our finan- 
cial commissions and of freights 
would and does impoverish us yet fur- 
ther, but even if all these forms of barter, 
or of demand creating import, be struck 
cut the nation could live well enough on 
the remaining power of demand created 
by its former export. Now it is just 
here that the position has become peril- 
ous. 


our 


We are exporting today as much as 
would support more than a half but less 
than two-thirds of our people, upon the 
standard which they have made for them- 
selves and to which they still adhere. 

Will that state of affairs be redressed 
or no? 

If it cannot be redressed, if we can- 
not recover our old exporting power it 
will be impossible for us to maintain the 
population or the wealth of this island. 
On that factor of export, therefore, the 
whole thing turns. 

In practice (under our capitalist sys- 
tem of production which has twined it- 
self into the very fibre of the nation and 
which is at present quite ineradicable), 
export determines the whole affair. Un- 
less our exports recover we cannot carry 
We feed 


whole of our existing 


on aS we are. cannot even 
permanently the 
population. 

No one can say that Britain will not 
recover her exports or will recover her 
exports, because no one can see what 
political take place 
abroad or what new forms of produc- 
tion may not arise to our advantage or 


disadvantage in the near future. 


movements may 


To take a simple example. If some 
source of energy other than coal rises 
rapidly in importance in the near future, 
and if that source of energy be one in 
which we are lacking, the 
change will be to our disadvantage. Con- 
versely, if some new form of production 
arises in this island (as has arisen in 
the past through the genius of its in- 
habitants) the change will be wholly to 
our advantage. 


obviously 


A Dangerous Half-truth 


But if the question cannot be answered 
positively or negatively we can at least 
estimate the factors actually at work, 
and the first thing we have to ask our- 
selves is “Why have our exports de- 
clined?” 

The general answer given to this by 
our politicians (whose opinions are not 
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very valuable) and even by too many 
of our merchants (whose opinions are 
much more valuable) is that our exports 
have declined because the Continent of 
Europe, and, indeed, the whole world, 
is impoverished by the Great War. 

There is an element of truth in this 
and it is precisely that element of truth 
which is so dangerous; for it masks the 
other factors which are more serious, and 
likely to prove more permanent, than 
the temporary impoverishment of our 
markets due to the war. 

The war, for a short time after its 
cessation, paralyzed certain forms of 
production upon the Continent of Europe. 
The French mines had been ruined by 
he Germans, the French factories de- 
stroyed; and both in France and Bel- 
gium machinery carried away by the in- 
Transport was in a bad way 


+ 


vader. 
all over Europe, the rolling stock was 
shockingly worn, the rail beds had gone 
unrepaired, canals were choked up or 
dry, bridges and culverts were broken 
down all over the north of France and 
many in Belgium also were destroyed— 
and so on. For a period of something 
less than two years after the Armistice 
this grave impoverishment of Western 
and Central Europe existed, though grow- 
ing progressively less with every month 
that passed; for the Continent set to 
work with a will and no one works harder 
today than the French, the Italian, the 
Rhine-land and the peasant. 
But this temporary phase did not act ad- 
versely to us. On the contrary, it com- 
pelled the impoverished continent to come 
to us for immediately necessary things, 
and we charged them 
enormous prices. 


Belgian 


notably coal, 


Normality Again 


Now that all this is over and that the 
Central and West of Europe are working 
normally again—or, at any rate, ap- 
proaching normality—we see the problem 
in a very different light. The reason we 


are not exporting on the scale we used to 


do to the German peoples, to the Valley 
of the Danube, to Italy, France, ete., is 
not so much that these countries are im- 
poverished—that is a metaphor taken 
from the life of individuals—it is rather 
that the standard of consumption de- 
manded in the process of production has 
been lowered by the war, or, to put it in 
every day terms, things are being pro- 
duced more cheaply abroad than they are 
here in Britain. Because it is comforting 
to believe that this is due to the ruin of 
the exchanges that ruin is frequently 
quoted as a main cause, but it is not the 
main cause; it is a subsidiary cause. 


A Case of Arithmetic 

The main cause of the present situation 
is that a given unit of production in this 
island is achieved only after a greater 
amount of consumption than the same 
unit of production is achieved upon the 
continent. It is a piece of plain arith- 
metic from which there is no escape, and 
that is the root of the whole affair. 

Given the machinery and the hides a 
man will produce a pair of boots in 
France, Germany and Italy today for a 
less amount of wheat and housing and 
clothing than his fellow will produce a 
pair of boots in this island, and under 
the capitalist system this means that ex- 
port loses its potential, its motive power. 

That is the root point; that is the 
foundation of the whole of our present 
grave position. 

I can give a little domestic example 
Butter on my farm 
in Sussex is worth in gold exactly what 


immediately to hand. 


it is worth 60 miles across the sea in 
Normandy. In Sussex we lose very heav- 
ily on every pound of butter we sell. 
It costs us about double as much in 
labor to produce a pound of butter as 
we can get for it in the market. In 
Normandy it pays; and the reason is 
that the standard of living in butter pro- 
duction, the consumption of economic 
values required during butter production, 
is higher in Sussex than in Normandy. 
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Side by side with this main factor in 
the whole position there are others of 
great importance, though not, as is too 
cheerfully pretended, of main impor- 
tance. There is the ruin of Russia and 
therefore the destruction of that market. 
How long the ruin will endure we 
cannot tell, but it is very thorough. 
Further, the great mass of the Rus- 
sians have escaped from their own 
government economically and are living 
as peasants upon their own land, their 
means of transport destroyed, 
their facilities for export (even were 
they in a position to export) destroyed. 
Tor what it is worth the small market 
of the Near East is also disturbed by 
the war we have foolishly entertained— 


largely 


and continue to support—of the Greek’s 
against the Turks, but this market does 
not seriously affect the general situation. 
The political movement in the Far East 
and especially in India does gravely af- 
fect one section of our exports and may 
affect it further. It puts a heavy handi- 
cap upon the textile industry of Lanca- 
shire; but compared with the main factor 
I have described even this is a minor 
thing. 


The Unemployed Army 
For the _ rest, not 
ruined. The financial condition of 
Poland, of Germany, of the Danube Val- 
ley, are no index to their economic po- 
full 


Poland is producing a large agricultural 


our markets are 


sition. Germany is in activity, 
surplus, and so are the peoples of the 
Danube Valley. Vienna happens to be 
ruined because it was a town artificially 
created to be the capital of a great arti- 
ficial State: that State having collapsed, 
Vienna has suddenly become the absurdly 
exaggerated capital of a very small coun- 
try; but the country sides within a long 
walk of Vienna are not ruined at all. 
They The 
everywhere throughout Europe is doing 


are prosperous. peasant 


well and everywhere throughout Europe 
the factories are either recovering or are 
working at their full—save here in 
Britain. And here we have some indefi- 
nitely large number (certainly more than 
two million) of workers kept alive out 
of the public funds and deprived of em- 
ployment through our economic situation. 
The actual number officially (and volun- 
tarily) registered (which is far less than 
the real number), comes to nearly two 
million. What the total number is no 
one knows; but, I repeat, it is certainly 
more than two millions—and there are 
large numbers who are not actually un- 
employed but are working upon acutely 
short time. 


The Reaction 


The factor, the difference in 
standard of consumption since the war— 


main 


the continuation of our own standard to 
nearly its old level while the foreign 
standard has declined—is the main cause 
of our present perilous economic posi- 
The necessary reaction is at work 
and everywhere, consciously and _half- 
consciously, the nation tries to lower that 
old standard because, granted the cap- 
italist form of society, unless it is low- 
ered we starve. 


tion. 


But the process is very 
very imperfect and 
resented. The very fact that we are a 
society in which the mass is proletarian 
and the means of production concentrated 
in few hands makes the incidence of tax- 
ation a thing unknown to the mass and 
all the crude facts of our increasing im- 
poverishment concealed, so far, from the 
mass of our people. To the great ma- 
jority the tendency to lower their stan- 


slow, necessarily 


dard of consumption is simply a piece 
of tyranny upon the part of the rich. 
They resent it, they stand out 
against it. It is a process which cannot 


and 


be indefinitely continued. It has gone 


some part of the way, but it does not 
look as if it would go much further. 

















What Export Means To Us 


We Have Learned Painfully That Distress in Foreign Markets 
Swells Our Own Army of Unemployed Which Alters Our Atti- 
tude at Any World Conference 


By Georce E. Roserts 





1878 to 1909. 


West. 





George Evan Roberts was the proprietor of “The Fort Dodge Messenger” from 
He was an active partisan of gold coinage during the Free Silver Cam- 
paign and has twice been Director of the Mint. 
with The National City Bank of New York, of which he is now a Vice-President. 

He is one of the “typical New Yorkers,’ who was born and bred in the Middle 
This background of the prairie country and its problems is observable in all 
Mr. Roberts’ writing on financial and economic subjects. 
part of the country where the raw materials of wealth grow. 


Since 1914 he has been connected 


He knows intimately the 








HE crippling of industry in some 
‘i countries, the establishment of new 
national boundaries, accompanied 
efforts to make the new nations eco- 
nomically independent, the of 
common standard of value, and the con- 
fluctuations of the 
disappearance great 


by 
loss a 
exchange, 
practical of 
country, Russia, both as a source of sup- 
ply and a market, have disorganized in- 
dustry and trade the world over, not only 
between countries but within countries. 
Domestic trade is so intimately related 
to international trade that it is every- 
where seriously affected by the interrup- 
tion of the latter. 

What is the lesson of the war? Plainly 
it is that the economic interests of the 
peoples of the various countries, instead 
of being in conflict, are in harmony ; 
that they all prosper together or endure 
adversity together, the conditions affect- 
ing one quickly reacting upon the oth- 
ers. Modern methods of communication 
and transportation have made the world 
one community, in the same sense al- 
though extended, that the people of the 
United States, or of any section of the 
United States, are one community. 

The activities of trade have caused un- 
due emphasis to be placed upon compe- 
tition and the rivalries arising from it. 


sequent 
one 
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The fact that two men are offering sim- 
ilar services to the public, and that the 
public chooses between them, makes them 
competitors, and in a sense creates a 
conflict of interests, but this competition 
between people in the same lines of busi- 
ness is not the most important fact in 
the business world: the most important 
fact is the relationship existing between 
the people in the different lines of pro- 
duction and trade—the fact that their 
business consists in supplying each oth- 
er’s wants and that by their reciprocal 
services the standard of living is raised 
for all. 

When we have this conception of com- 
munity activities we see that the people 
in the various occupations are in part- 
nership. It is as though the members 
of a family agreed to cultivate different 
talents but to bring all the fruits of their 
labor to a common store and there di- 
vide them, in order that each might have 
a greater variety and larger supply than 
if he depended upon supplying himself 
completely. 

When we have this view of 
munity relations we must see that each 
is interested that all the others shall 
gain in skill, in productive power, and 
bring increasing amounts to the meeting 
place where the exchanges and final dis- 


com- 
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tribution take place. That there is com- 
petition among those who are in the same 
line of effort is true, but it is a minor 
feature of the great system, necessary 
to the development and maintenance of 
efficiency. It supplies the test of ef- 
ficiency and the reward that is due for 
superior service, but the dominating fact 
is the existence of a great cooperative 
system by which all are benefited, and 
which reaches its highest efficiency when 
it is so nicely balanced that everybody 
is fully employed and able readily to ex- 
change all of his products or services 
for the products of others. 


Cheaper to Import 


Once we have this conception of co- 
operative relations and of mutual pros- 
perity it is readily seen that it is just as 
true of the world community as of any 
smaller community. Nations do not com- 
pete with each other: individuals be- 
longing to different nations compete with 
each other, but here again it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between these minor 
individual interests and the national in- 
terests. Cane sugar produced in Cuba 
competes with beet sugar produced in 
the United States, but it does not follow 
that the two nations are in competition. 
The imported into this country 
from Cuba is paid for by the exporta- 
tion of products from this country in 
equal amount: cotton goods, shoes, auto- 


sugar 


mobiles, railway equipment, flour, meats, 
iron and steel, machinery, building mat- 
terials. The exchange of products is 
mutually advantageous. The climate and 
soil of Cuba make it especially adapted 
to the production of sugar, while the 
grains are produced to better advantage 
in the United States. It is safe to say 
that for the greater part of this country 
at least, it is cheaper to obtain Cuban 
sugar in exchange for our manufactures 
than by home production. 

It is evident, therefore, that the two 
nations are not in conflict, although we 
are reminded by arguments over the 


l’ordney tariff measure that the sugar 
producers are in conflict. Our purchases 
of sugar in Cuba enable the Cubans to 
buy equal values here, which they could 
not otherwise do. The conflict of inter- 
ests is domestic quite as much as inter- 
national. On the one side of the con- 
troversy are the home sugar producers, 
who wish to exclude Cuban sugar, and 
on the other side are the sugar consum- 
ers of this country, who would like to 
buy sugar from the cheapest producer, 
and also the American producers of goods 
now exported to Cuba. 

And so it is with international trade 
generally. In its very nature trade is 
reciprocal, settling itself. No country 
confines itself to exports. It would be 
very unprofitable business to be sending 
quantities of goods to other countries 
and getting nothing in return, and gold 
is available only for settling balances, 
which run first one way and then the 
The nations leading in foreign 
trade before the war were Great Britain 
and Germany, both of whom were im- 
porting more than they exported and 
they were also excellent customers of 
each other. It is, therefore, a funda- 
mental mistake to regard the nations. as 
arrayed against each other in a. com- 
petitive business struggle in which their 
interests are all antagonistic. 


other. 


Trade is Reciprocal 


There are certain obvious gains to all 
peoples by an interchange of products. 
The variations of soil and climate, and 
the differences in other natural resources, 
afford an evident basis for advantageous 
trade. The countries are not all in the 
same state of industrial development; 
many of them are chiefly devoted to the 
production of foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, and are not equipped for man- 
ufacturing extensively; others are so 
densely populated and have developed 
their manufacturing industries to such 
a degree that they need to obtain food- 
stuffs and raw materials elsewhere. 
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The world is richer for the varied con- 
tributions, and no nation can afford to 
isolate itself from the world community. 

Since New England turned from clip- 
per ships and overseas commerce to rail- 
road building and manufacturing, the 
people of the United States, and particu- 
larly the little 
thought to foreign trade. 

Of course our foreign trade increased 
with the development of the interior, for 


interior, have given 


the products of the latter were mainly 
foodstuffs and raw materials which had 
to find consumers abroad; but we had 
little to do with their distribution. They 
were bought by foreign dealers in our 
own markets and moved out in foreign 
ships. We borrowed capital abroad to 
build our railroads and for other invest- 
ments, and the value of our exports was 
credited on account. 


Self-Sufficient 
Although aware of our dependence 
upon foreign markets, the great body 
of our people scarcely felt that they 
were participants in foreign trade. In- 
deed, the idea of dependence upon for- 


eign markets was objectionable; the 
farmers of the Northern States have 


been as strong for the policy of protec- 
tion to the manufacturing industries as 
the people engaged in those industries, 
and the opposition to that policy in the 
Scuth probably has been for political 
The idea 
of economic independence has appealed 
to us, as it does to every people who 
have undeveloped 
The main purpose, to have a 


rather than economic reasons. 


great natural re- 
sources. 
balanced and mutually-supporting indus- 
trial system, is sound, subject to eco- 
It is not economically 
necessary and seldom possible, for such 
an industrial system to be altogether 
confined within a single country. Uneco- 
nomical production is as bad as unneces- 


nomic conditions. 


sary transportation or any other fea- 
ture of an unbalanced system. The aim 


everywhere should be to eliminate waste, 


and direct all labor to the best advan- 
tage. In the long run industry and trade 
will adjust itself to this end if let alone. 


One Remedy 


Just now there is new favor for the 
idea that this country may enjoy eco- 
nomic independence, arising from the 
reaction we have suffered from the Euro- 
pean catastrophe. 
dustries disturbed as an incident to their 


Since we find our in- 


partial dependence upon foreign trade, 
and since our export business in the ag- 
gregate is small in comparison with our 
domestic trade, why not readjust our in- 
dustrial organization with a view to be- 
coming self-contained and independent? 
This view is likely to appeal most 
strongly to the Middle West, where the 
great majority of the people have but 
little personal part in foreign trade ac- 
tivities, although in fact these States, to- 
gether with the South, supply most of the 
commodities comprising our exports. 
On account of the great territorial 
area of this country, and the variety 
of its national resources, it is probably 
true that our people are dependent in 
less degree upon foreign trade, and in 
proportion to our total volume of pro- 
duction will naturally have a smaller vol- 
ume of foreign trade, than any other 
Our production may be even 
more nearly in balance as our population 


country. 


increases, for our chief exports in the 
past have been raw materials and food- 
stuffs. Nevertheless, that we are very 
far from being independent of foreign 
markets, has been brought home to us 
years. Our 
exports in the made up of 
certain staple commodities, whose pro- 
duction involves the employment and 
prosperity of a very important propor- 
tion of the population, and the prices 
at which the exported portions can be 
sold virtually fix the prices for the en- 
tire production. 

One of our most important crops is 
cotton, of which approximately one-half 


forcibly in the last two 


main are 
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The United States 
duces more than one-half of the world’s 
It is one of our most 
to 
trade, and the product of an ares 
cluding seven or eight states. The in- 
dustrial and commercial life of this ter- 
ritory is based upon cotton to such an 


is exported. pro- 
supply of cotton. 


valuable contributions international 


in- 


extent that it is impossible to conceive 
of any sudden readjustment largely re- 
The lands that 
have been growing cotton might indeed 
be turned to other crops, but there are 
no other crops to which they are adapted 


ducing its production. 


which are not already grown to an ex- 
tent sufficient to supply the requirements 


of this country. In their efforts to re- 
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other lands which up to this time have 
remained undeveloped because of the cap- 
ital expenditure required. 

The First National Bank of St. Louis 
by a recent computation set forth that 
of the principal staples of our commerce 
which either in their original state or in 
the form of manufactures enter into our 
foreign trade, the watershed of the Mis- 
sissippi river ‘supplies— 


69% of the Petroleum 80% of the Hogs 

75% “* “ Cattle 60% *“ “ Bitmns, Coal 
94% “ = Iron 70% “ * Cotton 

85% “ “* Corn 52% “ “*“ Sheep 

76% “ ‘“ Wheat 47% “ “ Lumber 


The Department of Commerce classi- 
fies our exports in five great groups, 
which for the calendar years 1913, 1920 


and 1921 were reported as follows: 





DOMESTIC EXPORTS BY GREA 

1914 
TS). CPC ee eee re 792,716,000 
eS errr rr rere rere 137,495,000 
eee ee ee 393,218,000 
Manufactures for Mfg.........ee0-. 374,224,000 
“§ ready for use...... +» 724,908,000 


Miscellaneous 7,122,000 





Total Domestic 2,329,684,000 


T GROUPS (FISCAL YEARS) 

“o of % of % of 
T<tal 1920 Total 1921 Total 
4.0 1,968,640,000 24.8 1,288,428,000 20.2 
5.9 626,566,000 7.9 979,443,000 15.3 
2.6 1,514,526,000 19.1 779,195,000 12.2 
16.1 991,537,000 12.5 687,304,000 10.8 
31.1 2,834,848,000 35.7 2,643,.034,000 41.4 
3 13,192,000 2 8,232,000 od 


7,949,309,000 


6,385,636,000 








duce the acreage in cotton in 1921, the 
farmers of the South increased the acre- 
age in corn and other grains, thus con- 
tributing to make prices for them even 
lewer than the price of cotton. 

Next in importance to cotton among 
our exports are grain and meat, and ex- 
cepting the comparatively small amount 
of wheat supplied by the basin of the 
the 
the Mississippi valley. 


source of these is 
There was talk 
before the war that our exports of food 
that 
growing population would soon absorb 


Columbia river, 


products were declining and our 
our entire production, but the manner in 
which these exports were increased dur- 
ing the war, in response to higher prices, 
notwithstanding a shortage of labor on 
the farms, showed that we had great lat- 
ent capacity in agriculture. The crops 
grown in the last eight years show the 
capacity of our existing farms to pro- 
duce far beyond our own requirements, 
and we have vast areas of cut-over and 


More than one-half of the total ex- 
ports belong in the first three groups of 
walich the two components are mainly 
from the interior and the southern and 
Of course, both groups 
of manufactures represent raw materials 


western states. 


from the interior, not to speak of its 
share of the finished goods. 

Evidently the interior states of this 
country are interested in foreign trade. 
It would take a great shift of population 
from the occupations to which the people 
are accustomed, to affect a reorganiza- 
tion of the industries that would make 
this country independent of foreign trade, 
and no such reorganization can be seri- 
of the 
permit 


ously considered. The genius 


American people never would 
them to adopt a policy of isolation. Noth- 
ing is more certain than that they are 
going to roam over the earth and take a 
hand business wherever they see a 
chance to do so advantageously, Our 
relations with other peoples are destined 


in 
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to be more intimate rather than less so. 
More people will travel and travel pro- 
motes trade. 
A War Lesson 

The interruption of trade which re- 
sulted from the war has afforded a dem- 
onstration of the interdependence of na- 
tions far more illuminating than mere 
arguments possibly could be. It is true 
that the first effect was to intensify na- 
tional spirit and stimulate the ambition 
of each country for economic independ- 
ence, but efforts to that end only serve 
The old Austrian 
empire was composed of many inhar- 
monious racial elements, but the various 
sections were fairly complementary in 


to complete the lesson. 


resources; they needed each other and 
supplied one another’s wants so obvi- 
ously that years a_ distinguished 
leader among the Czechs declared that 


ago 


if there was no such organization as the 
Austro-Hungarian political state it would 
be necessary to organize something that 
would function socially in its place. It 
united the people economically, to their 
advantage, as they quickly found when 
divided according to the terms of the 
peace treaty. Naturally, the first im- 
pulse of each group was to assure its own 
economic independence, but it did not 
take long to show the impracticability 
and folly of that idea, and to bring them 
into negotiations for friendly trade re- 
lations. A loan of 500,000,000 crowns 
recently voted by the parliament of 
Czecho-Slovakia to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, to help tide that government 
over the present emergency and _ give 
social stability to that country, is one of 
the most striking evidences of the new 
relations that are developing. Czecho- 
Slovakia, which so recently considered it- 
self in bondage to Austria, is cooperat- 
ing in this action with Great Britain, 


France and Italy, all of whom were 
lately in arms against Austria and are 
now lending her money to stabilize her 
currency and restore her industries. 
The invitation extended to the Rus- 
sian Soviet Government to participate 
in the Genoa conference 
anxiety of all Europe for the restora- 
tion of normal industry in Russia and 
the resumption of trade 
The Chairman of the greatest British 
banking Right Hon- 
orable Reginald McKenna, at the annual 


shows’ the 


relations. 


institution, the 


meeting of the stockholders of that 
institution a few weeks ago, _illus- 
trating how the influence of depres- 


sion in one country extends to another 
country, called attention to the fact that 
the falling off of sales of tea in Rus- 
sia had depressed the tea industry in 
India, and that this loss of buying power 
in the chief market for British cotton 
goods had caused unemployment in Man- 
chester, which in turn had effected the 
prosperity of the cotton-growers in the 
United States. We know that the ef- 
fects did not end with the cotton-grow- 
ers, for their loss of was re- 
flected in unemployment throughout the 
industries. 


More Costly Than War 


The war was terribly costly, but the 
interruption of trade and demoralization 
of industry resulting from it have cost 
vastly more than the war itself. This 
fact shows the supreme importance of 


income 


understanding, protecting and promoting 
these mutually serviceable relations. 
When it is understood that any action 
and welfare 
reacts upon 


injurious to the prosperii 
of one country immediate), 
the country taking that action, and all 
countries have learned to be as solicitous 
for the prosperity of their neighbors as 
for their own, wars will be at an end. 





WALLACE W. ATWOOD 


Dr. Atwood, geologist and geographer, was born in Chicago in 1872. At twenty-five 
he was appointed Assistant Geologist on the New Jersey Geological Survey. He 
earned rapid advancement and in 1910 he was given the Chair of Physiography at 
Harvard. The authority and originality of his courses attracted wide attention in the 
world of scholarship; fellowships in scientific associations and learned societies mul- 
tiplied. One year ago he left Harvard to become President of Clark University. 

Besides writing several highly technical books in his own specialty, Dr. Atwood has 
exercised a great influence on the text books and the methods of teaching geography 
in the public schools. Knowledge which is not utilized, which does not get out to 
the people, is largely wasted. In addition to his university work, he has nowe ac- 
cepted the Directorship of the Institute of International Information, which is asso- 
ciated with, OUR WORLD, to work along this same line of distributing information 
to those who may use it. 














Light from All: the World 


Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, Writes a Letter About His Plans 


l'o the readers of Our World: 

The fundamental reason for the Insti- 
tute of International Information and its 
connection with Our Wortp is the obvi- 
ous need for better distributing agencies 
A tre- 
labor 


for already. existing information. 
mendous amount of earnest has 
been spent in gathering knowledge that 
is not easily available. 

A vast fund of information lies in our 
great libraries, but not many people can 
reach them, and they are so large that 
it takes an expert to find his way about 
Various agencies of the Govern- 
state federal— 
carry on elaborate researches ; but neither 
this work nor its results are popularly 


them. 


ment—municipal, and 


known. Voluntary organizations, vari- 
ous learned societies and social and sci- 
entific endowments are constantly pub- 
lishing periodicals and books; but they 
are not well advertised and the general 
public rarely hears of them. Similar 
conditions obtain in other countries. 
There are also a growing number of 
international organizations which gather 
Besides 
with such existing organizations which 
collect information, the Institute of In- 
ternational Information, in co-operation 


information. getting in touch 


with Our Wor.p, is organizing in the 
more important places throughout the 
world a staff of correspondents who will 
be in regular communication with the 
head office, and to whom special ques- 


tions about their districts can be ad- 
dressed. 

The service which the Institute of 
International Information offers to its 


members may be listed under the follow- 


ing heads: 
(1) Answers to Questions.—Every mem- 
ber has the privilege of asking any 
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question international in significance 
relating to industry, finance, science, 
politics, labor, religion, education or 
agriculture; in all cases where this 
information is ascertainable without 
special research replies will be given 


gratis. 

(2) Advice in Research.—Where ques- 
tions are asked which cannot be 
answered from easily available 
sources, the Institute will give its 
best advice as to how and at what 
cost this information can be ob- 
tained. It will put the inquirer in 
touch with the persons who can 
make the necessary researches. 

(3) Books.—The Institute will act as 


agent for its members in finding 
and purchasing books. All orders 
must be accompanied by cash. They 
will be promptly executed and dis- 
counts whenever possible will be 
given. 
(4) Bibliographies—The Institute will 
prepare short bibliographies for 
supplementary reading on articles 
published in Our Wortp. Special 
bibliographies will be prepared on 
international subjects. 
Study Courses.—The Institute will 
be glad to co-operate with any of 
its members who are arranging 
study courses or debates on inter- 
national subjects. 
Note.—In_ replying to questions, 
the Institute will limit itself, as far 
as may be, to established and ac- 
cepted facts. Where matters of 
opinion are in issue, this will bé 
clearly stated. 
A few pages of Our Wor tp will be de- 
voted each month to the work of the In- 
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stitute. 
seem of general interest will be printed. 


Questions and answers which 


Believing that, as members of the, In- 
stitute of International Information, you 
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will find the service it offers of substan- 
tial value, I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Watiace W. Atwoop. 


WHAT PEOPLE WANT TO KNOW 


Some of the Questions Recently Addressed to Dr. Atwood, as Director of the 
Institute of International Information, and Their Answers 


1. Is Sucre or La Paz the capital of 
Bolivia? 

Sucre is the legal capital, but because 
it lacks railroad 
the consequent inaccessibility, La Paz 


any connections and 


has become the actual capital. 


2. Is there a bibliography of works on 
the French colonies? 

The “Annuaire Général de la France 
et de L’Etranger,” contains a list of 
books dealing with each colony. 


What is the present proportion of 
Slavs in the population of Eastern Si- 
beria, east of Lake Baikal? 

The present Slav population of East- 
ern Siberia: 


Sakhalin Province ............. 6! 


5.2% 
Maritime Province ............¢ 51 & 
PMNS PEOVNCE << 656.0 0a sees es 86 % 
¥akutsk Province .....0...... 8 X% 


3. I presume that western Siberia was 
settled by Russians first; middle Siberia 
next, and the extreme east most recently. 
Am I right? 

Western Siberia was settled first. After 
that came Middle 
Siberia, then Siberia, 
and most recently, Southern Siberia. 


North-eastern, then 


extreme eastern 


4. What is the present situation re- 
garding the various mandates that have 
been under consideration by the League 
of Nations? 

By Article 22 of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles it is provided that the ‘ 
and territories which as a 


‘colonies 


consequence 


of the late war have ceased to be under 
the States which 
formerly governed them and which are 
inhabited by peoples not yet able to stand 
by themselves” should be placed under 


the sovereignty of 


the administration of stronger and more 
advanced states. These colonies and ter- 
ritories are designated as Mandates, and 
are divided into three classes commonly 
called “A,” “B,” and “C.” 

“A” Mandates are “certain communi- 
ties formerly belonging to the Turkish 
Empire” which “have reached a stage 
of development where their existence as 
independent nations can be provisionally 
recognized, subject to the rendering of 
administrative advice and assistance by 
a Mandatory until such time as they are 
able to stand alone.” Mesopotamia is 
an example of the “A” Mandate. 

The “B” Mandates include territories, 
especially those of Central Africa which 
“are at such a stage that the Mandatory 
must be responsible for the administra- 
tion of the territory under conditions 
which will guarantee” the rights of the 
natives and equality for trade and com- 
merce. Former German East Africa is 
a type of the “B” Mandate. 

The “C” Mandates the former 
German islands in the Pacific and former 
German Southwest Africa which are to 
be administered under the laws of the 
Mandatory “as integral portions of its 
territory” subject to 


are 


reasonable safe- 
guards. 
Article 119 of the Treaty of Versailles 


reads: “Germany renounces in favor of 
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the Principal Allied and Associated Pow- 
ers all her rights and titles over her 
oversea possessions.” 

The selection of the Powers to act as 
Mandatories settled 
1 ° ° . nm 
during the negotiations of the Treaty of 


was substantially 
Versailles, 

After the United States declined to 
sign the Treaty, the four remaining Prin- 
cipal Allied and Associated Powers drew 
up Mandates for the various territories 
to be administered and presented them 
to the Council of the League of Nations, 
since by Article 22 of the Treaty of 
Versailles it is the Council of the League 
which is empowered to define “the de- 
gree of authority, control, or administra- 
tion to be exercised by the Mandatory. 
The Council of the League of Nations 
on December 19, 1920, formally approved 
and issued Mandates for all of the “‘C” 
Mandatory powers, the allocation of these 


” 


former German territories being as fol- 
lows: To Australia—the German Islands 
in the Pacific, south of the equator, ex- 
cept Nauru, New Zealand, former Ger- 
man Samoa; to the British Empire—the 
Island of to South 
former German Southwest Africa; to Ja- 
pan—the former German islands in the 
Pacific, north of the equator. 


Nauru; Africa— 


The United States protested against 
the award of these Mandates in a note 
from the Secretary of State to the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations February 
21, 1921. The Secretary said: “As one 
of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, the United States has an equal 
concern and an inseparable interest 
with the other Principal Allied and As- 
sociated Powers, in the oversea posses- 
sions of Germany, and concededly an 
equal voice in their disposition, which it 
is respectfully submitted can not be 
undertaken or effected without its con- 
sent.” 


The Council of the League of Nations 
replied on March 1, 1921, that if any 
misunderstanding existed regarding the 
Mandates, “that misunderstanding would 
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seem to be between the United States 
and the Principal Allied Powers rather 
than between the United States and the 
League.” 

Early in April, 1921, the Secretary of 
State sent practically identic notes to 
Japan, Great Britain, Trance, Italy, 
stating that “there could be no valid or 
effective disposition of the overseas pos- 
sessions of Germany, now under consid- 
eration, without the assent of the United 
States. 

By a treaty negotiated with Japan and 
duly signed, the United States recognized 
Japan’s Mandate over the former Ger- 
man islands north of the equator, sub- 
ject to various conditions and _ stipula- 
tions in favor of the United States made 
in the treaty, 
cable rights in the island of Yap. This 
treaty has received the ratification of 
the United States Senate. 

Due to the objection of the United 
States, the League of Nations has granted 
no Mandates for any of the “A” or 
“B” mandated territories, trusting that 
the difference of opinion the 
United States and the other Principal 
Allied and Associated Powers would 
shortly be settled. 

The situation, therefore is that the four 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers 
other than the United States have agreed 
upon the award of Mandates and upon 
their terms; the League of Nations has 
neither ratified nor awarded any “A” 
or “B” Mandates; the Council of the 
League has officially ratified and granted 
the “C” Mandates; the United States 
has protested both the allocation and the 
Mandates made without its consent, but 
does recognize the legality of the Jap- 
anese Mandate. 
of the League, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, the British Empire and 


particularly regarding 


between 


From the point of view 


Japan have legal title to act as Manda- 


tories over the “‘C’”’ Mandates; from the 


‘point of view of the United States, no 


Mandate is legally held to-day except 
that of Japan. 














INTERNATIONAL 


Europe Plans for Genoa. 





The refusal of the United States to 
send delegates to the European economic 
at Genoa, fully 
elsewhere in this issue, created immed- 
iate strong reactions. The British Prime 
Minister at once announced that the 
American attitude had been anticipated 
and that the programme set would be 
[always 


conference discussed 


carried through. In France, 
skeptical about the conference,] semi- 
official suggestions were published that 
it should be abandoned and a better one 
arranged for a later date when the United 
States might agree to take part. The 
Italians saw some advantages in a free 
hand for Europeans. Germany, whose 
Foreign Minister, Rathenau, had urged 
the necessity of American coéperation to 
insure success, expressed doubts concern- 
ing it, but renewed pledges of sincere 
support, insisting, however, that repara- 
tions must be taken up—a demand which 
France especially opposes. Austria 
called the American note a warning to 
the European Allies against a revenge 
The Russian Soviet trade dele- 
gates in London, against whose govern~ 


policy. 


ment the note reiterated antagonism, ex- 
pressed keen disappointment. 

The relation of Soviet Russia to the 
of the 
Absolute equality of 


conference has been one most 
thorny problems. 
status is demanded for the Soviet dele- 
gation; and Premier Lenin took a defiant 
attitude, declaring that he wants to meet 


Lloyd George and show him that Russia 





Every month OUR WORLD will present a 
survey of the significant events in the great 
drama of international life. From the chaff 
of gossip and rumor, the real news-grains will 
be winnowed out and put in order.* This sec- 
tion of the magazine will be a chronicle of 
things worth remembering, the things which 
a well informed citizen of the world cannot 
afford to ignore. 


can not be bluffed and cannot be put 
on probation. 


The Washington Treaties. 

of the conflict in the U. S. 
Senate over ratification of the four-power 
Pacific treaty has disturbed feeling in 





News 


the other nations concerned. In Japan, 
Prince Tokugawa and in France former 
Premier Viviani, both conference dele- 
gates, immediately made strong public 
arguments for the treaty. There have 
hints of a reservation if 
In Great Britain 
no official comment was made. 


been French 


America makes one. 


America and Germany’s Gold. 





The United States upset the meeting 
of Allied Finance Ministers, who gath- 
in Paris to 
of German reparations, when 
W. Boyden, the unofficial 
observer assigned to the 


division 
Roland 


American 


ered discuss the 


Reparations 
Commission, presented a demand for 
$241,000,000 for costs of the American 
The total cash pay- 
ments from Germany for 1921 and 1922, 
the Allies said, amounted to some $300,- 
000,000; and after a long period of 


army of occupation. 
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Valcolm W. Davis spent the War years on 
government service in Russia and Siberia. 
Familiar with the affairs of Central and East- 
ern Europe, he has been especially interested 
in the Far East. At present the Foreign Edi- 
tor of a great Metropolitan daily, the New 
York Evening Post, he is especially equipped 
for the work of sorting out from the news the 
events of major importance, 


advance negotiations, at which no such 
American claims had been entered, they 
had arrived at an agreement regarding 
its distribution to meet in part army costs 
claims of the various 
The 
Ministers contend that the Reparations 
acts under the Versailles 
Treaty, and that since the United States 
did not ratify that treaty, but concluded 
a separate treaty with Germany, America 


nd indemnity 
European Allied nations. Finance 


Commission 


cannot ask the Reparations Commission 
to collect for her, but must make her 
Berlin. 

Germany delivered reparations in gold 
nd in kind, totalling nearly 6,500,000,- 
000 gold marks up to 1922, the Commis- 


demands direct to 


sion has announced. 


Easier Credit for Europe. 





A gradual easing of the money situation 
has been marked by reductions in Euro- 
pean bank rates—the Bank of England 

utting its discount rate from 5 to 44 
per cent, making the lowest rate since 
June, 1914, when it was 3 per cent, and 
the Swedish bank rate being reduced 
frem 514 to 


5 per cent. Another sig- 


nificant indication of the change was the 
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announcement of a reduction of % per 
cent. on French treasury borrowings. 


What the League Is Doing. 





The Permanent Court of International 
Justice has held its first session at the 
Hague. Its first case will be France’s 
request for a ruling on the question 
whether agriculture comes within the 
competence of the International Labor 
Bureau functioning under the League at 
Geneva. 

A disarmament plan for Europe, mod- 
elled on the Washington naval reduction 


treaty, was transmitted to League 
members by the mixed commission 
on land disarmament. It would not 


concern the Central Powers whose forces 
are limited by treaty. Russia is also 
Taking 30,000 troops as a unit, 
the plan would allot Belgium 2 
Czechoslovakia 8, Denmark 2, France 6, 

Poland 4, 
Sweden 2, 
Spain 8, Switzerland 2. In all there 
would be 46 units in Europe, with 1,380,- 
000 soldiers, a reduction of 50 per cent. 


omitted. 
units, 


Great Britain 3, Norway 2, 


Portugal 1, Rumania 3, 


UNITED STATES 
Debt Refunding. 


The Attorney-General ruled that Sen- 
ators Burton and Smoot are eligible to 
sit with Secretaries Hughes, Hoover, 
and Mellon on the commission for fund- 
ing the Allied debts of over $11,000,- 
000,000, under the bill calling for pay- 
ment by 1947. 
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Foreign Investments. 
Of Allied loans held by private inves- 
tors in the United States, which amounted 
to about $2,587,399,000, approximately 
$1,770,000,000 has been paid off. 

Loan activities of the month have in- 
cluded arrangements in New York for 
half of a new Dutch loan of 150,000,000 
guilder, the other half being covered in 
Holland, a $27,000,000 loan to Argen- 
$5 ,500,- 
American company to 
$5,000,000 to 


tina, extension of the term of a 
000 
China, 


loan of an 
and a loan of 


Liberia. 


Increasing American interests in the 
Near East reflected in State 
Department instructions to Ambassador 
watch for the protection 


were 


Harvey to 


of the open door policy, especially 
in oil fields, in Allied-Turkish nego- 


tiations for revision of the Sevres treaty. 
The Persian government also in- 
formed that the United States 
upon observance of this policy in Persia. 
An Anglo-American agreement for di- 


was 
insists 


vision of oil concessions in the north 
Persian provinces, between the Anglo- 


Persian and Standard Oil Companies, 
with plans for a joint company, was 
reported. 

Possible transfer of a great part of 
Germany’s dirigible airship industry to 
indicated in an 


the United States was 
announcement that the General Air 
Service Company had _ acquired the 


Schuette-Lanz patents for the world, 
due to Allied objections to the continued 


airship construction in Germany. 


America and Her Islanders. 





Unpleasant developments in our rela- 
tions with the peoples of the Caribbean 
Islands have called for investigation in 
Charges of corruption and 
Porto Rico were 
brought against Gov. E. M. Reily by 
Cordova-Davila in Con- 


Washington. 
violation of law in 
Commissioner 
gress with a demand for an inquiry. 
President Harding backed the Governor, 
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whose appointments the Island Senate 
has rejected. A House bill to make the 
Island a Free State is sponsored by the 
Unionist majority of Porto Rico. 

A resolution for the evacuation of 
Haiti, abrogating the navy occupation of 
1915 and providing for a native gov- 
ernment, has been introduced by Senator 
King, Democrat, of Utah. The special 
Senate Commission has continued its in- 
quiry into alleged oppression of the Hai- 
tians and acts of violence against them, 
charged against marines. President 
Harding refused to give the Senate his 
instructions to Brig. Gen. Russell, the 
High Commissioner sent to investigate 
“not compatible with 


‘ 


conditions, as 
public interest.” 
A Congressional inquiry has also been 
under way into the situation in Santo 
Former Minister Knowles 
has charged coercion of the government, 


Domingo. 


forced election of the present President, 
and unwarranted violence against natives 
on the part of the marines. 

The deficiency bill carried $5,000,000 
as a first payment to Colombia on the 
total of $25,000,000 due under the treaty 
about Panama, ratifications having been 
exchanged. 

President Harding has announced that 





no prospect of early relations with 
Mexico is in sight. 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Lloyd George in Difficulties. ; 
The cabinet crisis of early March, 


when the Prime Minister’s threat to re- 
sign was warded off by the rallying of 
Unionist support for the coalition, was 
revived when E. S. Montagu, Liberal, 
resigned the Secretaryship for India. 


Geddes 
Commission’s report, which would save 
£87,000,000, have aroused great public 
interest. In anticipation of savings, an 
item of £25,000,000 was included in the 
1922 budget for payments to the United 


Economies proposed in the 


States on war loans. 
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A GERMAN CONCEPTION OF THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 


After the round table discussions of world peace the nations, in the opinion of Jugend’s Car- 
toonist, proceed to place their orders for a fresh supply of guns and ammunition. 
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~, his_ irreconcilables, 
, having failed to con- 
trol the convention, 
will carry the fight to 
the country. His Free 
State opponents, Grif- 
fith and Collins, also 
are pushing an active 
campaign. 








Egypt to Be Free. 





Abolition of the 
British protectorate 
and recognition of 
Egypt as a sovereign 
state were -announced 
by Lloyd George in 
the House of Com- 
mons. The guarding 
of British communica- 
tions and protection of 
foreign interests by 
the British were pro- 
vided for under the 
policy. A new cab- 
inet was formed at 
Cairo to begin nego- 
tiations for the final 
settlement and _ with- 








THREE CARD MONTE 


According to this cartoon from “The Bystander” the old world is 


drawal of troops to 
the British communica- 
tion zones. 


skeptical, but ready to be fooled again. 


Ireland Moves Toward Peace. 





Settlement of the troubles of Ireland 
rests with the Irish, the British House of 
Commons having passed the Free State 
bill for its third reading after de- 
feating the Ulster boundary amendments. 
Many disorders in north and south Ire- 
land during tne month have menaced the 
accord; but each time they have been 
settled by the cooperation of the British 
and the Irish provisional government, 
and the British troop evacuation has con- 
tinued. The Sinn Fein convention de- 
cided on Feb. 22 that three months from 
that date the Irish people should vote 
on the peace treaty; De Valera and 


Gandhi, the Hindu 
non-codperationist leader, was arrested 
at Amedabad. Gen. Rawlinson, 
manding the British forces, gave public 
warning at Delhi of possible serious 
trouble. 


com- 


Serious rioting broke out in the mine 
districts of South Africa in the second 
week of March. The strike 
ported to be possibly revolutionary in in- 
tent, with some Dutch settlers aiding. 


was re- 


The only parts of the British Empire 
where there was no serious disturbance 
were Canada and Australia and New 
Zealand. In Canada a Liberal ministry 
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came into power for the first time since 
i911, under Premier King, with a policy 
favoring a reciprocal trade agreement 
with the United States. In Australia 
was noted a marked recovery in economic 
conditions due to bumper crops and an 
improved market for wool. 


FRANCE 


Conservatives Tackle Reconstruction. 





The succession of the Poincaré cabinet 
to that of Premier Briand has given the 
Conservatives a chance to try their policy 
for France. An immediate result was 
the end of the Allied Supreme Council 
and an attempt to return to old-fash- 
ioned diplomacy. Meanwhile, the serious 
economic situation was emphasized by 
statements of M. Loucheur, former Min- 
ister of Liberated Regions, that France 
will not be able to pay her war debts. 
The statement was modified in official 
quarters; but statistics indicated 
that industrial revival is slow. 


have 


ITALY 


Deputy Facta, a new leader, succeeded 
in forming a cabinet on Feb. 25 after 
protracted negotiations following the fall 
of the Bonomi cabinet early in the month, 
former Premiers failing in attempts to 
rally who 
headed Italy’s delegation at Washington, 
became Foreign Minister. 


support. Signor Schanzer, 


GERMANY 
Chancellor Wirth survived 
difficulties in February to carry on his 
policy of attempting to fulfill the work- 
The tax- 
ation programme has presented the main 
problem. Berlin reports early in March 
stated that the German people face a 


political 


ing agreements with the Allies. 


5% average levy on wealth to raise 
a forced loan of $25,000,000 with- 
out guarantee of repayment. Even 


this amount was said to be inadequate to 


meet requirements. 
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Austria’s financial stringency 
slightly relieved by Czechish and British 
credits ; but the situation continued acute, 
with great suffering due to food short- 
age, high prices, and industrial stagna- 
tion. 


was 


Bulgaria has entered a plea for delay 
in making reparations payments, which 
was countered by the Reparations Com- 
mission with a request for an advance 
of 10,000,000 frances as evidence of good 
faith. 


The Maura cabinet in Spain resigned 
on March 8, and was succeeded by a 
ministry headed by Sr. Guerra. A new 
programme in Morocco, substituting po- 
litical for military an- 
nounced. 


policies, was 


RUSSIA 


The Soviet’s Economic Retreat. 





Abandonment of the government salt 
monopoly, supposedly one of the most 
firmly established national monopolies, 
which existed even under the Tzars, was 
announced in Moscow. Lenin has 
clared that the “economic retreat” and 
the concessions to capitalism are ended. 


de- 


NEAR EAST 


Unrest Throughout Islam. 


New preparations for against 
Greek forces in Asia Minor on the part of 
the Turkish Nationalists at Angora were 
reported early in March, with an expedi- 
tion hemming in the Greeks in the Pontus 
region. At the same time, two Turkish 
delegations from the Constantinople and 
Angora governments visited Paris and 
London to appeal for revision of the 
Sevres treaty, in anticipation of the meet- 
ing of Allied Foreign Ministers to dis- 
cuss this question in Paris. 

In this connection, a revolt on a large 
scale of the natives in Tripoli against 





war 
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the Italians, forcing evacuation of two 
towns, and continued campaigns of Mo- 
roccan tribesmen against Spanish control, 
had significance. France is believed to 


have escaped serious trouble in Algiers 


and Tunis partly through a policy of 


conciliation of the Moslems and partly 
through support of Turkish claims. 


FAR EAST 


The Chinese have so far failed to fit 
together their own political puzzie. The 
strife of the northern military faction, 
headed by Chang Tso-Lin of Manchuria, 
the more popular leader, Gen. Wu Pei- 
Fu, in central China, and the followers 
of Sun Yat-Sen in China, 


tinued without developments. 


south con- 
decisive 
The Peking government remained with- 
out a Premier and practically bankrupt 
of the chaos. 
conference in Shanghai was considering 


in the midst A citizens’ 
plans to organize a national convention 


for unity. 


Japan has begun to feel the liber- 
alizing influence of the passing of two 
of the elder statesmen, Okuma and Yam- 
agata, the latter the moving spirit of the 


reactionary military party. Younger and 
more progressive men have succeeded to 
posts in the Diplomatic Privy Council 
and the Imperial Household. The op- 
position parties have begun the attack on 
the Washington conference agreements 
in the Diet; but no serious difficulty in 
A po- 


litical reform measure for universal man- 


securing ratification is expected. 


hood suffrage was defeated 


LATIN AMERICA 


Obregon Holds on in Mexico. 





After a series of sharp local fights and 
several executions of rebel leaders, north- 
ern uprisings against the government of 
President Obregon were reported checked 
early in March. 


Settlement of the dispute carried on 
for years by Chile and Peru, regarding 
the Taena and Arica province boundary 
between the two countries, is expected 
‘alled to meet in Wash- 
ington on April 26. 


at a conference 
interests 
of that na- 
tion’s contention for an outlet to a sea- 
port through the territory in question. 


Bolivian 


are also involved because 


Matcoutm W. Davis. 














